DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY "ison New Jerr 


If a man is known by the 
company he keeps, an institu- 
tion of learning can be judged 
somewhat at least by its library. 
Drew Theological Seminary has 
what is probably the largest dis- 
tinctively theological library in 
America. 


It is especially rich in books, 
pamphlets and manuscripts re- 
lating to Early Methodism and 
the subsequent history of the 
Wesleyan movement in Eng- 
land and America, and would 
welcome additions to this im- 
portant section of the Library. 


A new department of Chris- 
tian Missions having been 
established last year, we are 
now giving particular attention 
to the increase of the literature 
of Missions and Mission Fields. 
Bishop Hartzell is bringing to- 
gether an unrivaled collection 
of books on Africa. Other 
mission fields are worthy of like 
consideration. Are you inter- 
ested in a proposition like this? 


Will you help? What about a 


contribution of money or books? 


If you are interested, write 
the Librarian, Rev. Robert E. 


THE JOHN B. CORNELL LIBRARY Harned, or the President. 
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These are not fans down in Park Row waiting for the returns on the World Sertes, but 
citizens of Buenos Autres watching the war bulletins in front of La Prensa building, the fin- 
est newspaper building in the world. This photograph will repay close study. One can 
distinguish in the crowd, faces from almost every country of Europe, although the Latin types 
are in the majority. Another feature that is typical of South America is the almost entire 
absence of women from such a crowd. South American cities were growing rapidly until the 
war shut off immigration. Like the other large cities of the Western hemisphere they are getting 
to be more and more world cities and more and more similar in their tdeals. 
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Half A Century Ahead 


EVANGELINE COLE 


* ELLO! Is this Patagonia 10191? . 
H “Ah, Senor Mendez, your voice sounds strong and ener- 
getic, but then you never suffer from the heat down there 
in Patagonia . 

“Yes, it’s cool enough at the office—refrigerating plant is in good 
order, but it’s awful on the street. They may talk all they like about 
how wonderful it was to make the tropics habitable, but a fellow gets 
lonesome for a little snow and the sight of a frozen lake now and 
then. I lived most of my life in Maine, you know. . 

“What’s that? Come down for some skiing? That’s exactly what 
I wanted to ask you about. Robinson, you remember Robinson, has 
just invested in a new cruising aeroplane and wants to try her out 
this week end. He’s offered to drop me off at Punta Arenas . 

“That’s mighty good of you. To-morrow night for dinner, then. 
Good-bye.” 

Richard Trumbull hung up the telephone receiver, leaned back in 
his office chair and pulled a lever at the side of his desk. Instantly 
on the wall opposite was thrown a moving picture of men at work 
building a town. As the panorama passed on, by means of another 
lever he controlled the picture and was able to hold on the screen any 
part in which he was particularly interested. The schoolhouse with 
all its surrounding shops and playgrounds flashed before him. 

“There’s Evans,” he said to himself, took up the telephone again 
and twirled a disk several times to get the vibration number he was 
seeking. 

A man who seemed to be directing the work on the school plant 
stopped, took a telephone receiver from his belt and put it over his 
head. 

“O, Evans, step up to the office for a minute, will you?” said 
Trumbull. 

The man in the picture spoke and nodded and within a very few 
minutes entered the office, 

“Im off to Punta Arenas, Evans,” said Trumbull. “The town 
seems to be getting along very well and I’ll only be gone a few days. 
I’m stale, haven’t a single idea for the new alligator pear commu- 
nity in Guatemala that we build when we finish this. I need a vaca- 
tion—Mendez has asked me over to do some skiing.” 


Evans grinned a broad good-natured grin. 

“Does Senorita Mendez ski too?” he asked. 

“Why yes, yes, I believe so,’ stammered Trumbull. “Very clever 
woman, on the town planning commission of Patagonia, too.” 

“Well, remember, it’s a tropic town we build next,” said Evans, 
“and don’t come back inspired with plans for a central heating 
system, and an open-air skating rink.” 

There was a knock at the door and Robinson entered. 

“All ready, Trumbull,’ he said. “I stopped in your cottage for 
your heavy clothes and they’re all a-wing. The engine’s in beautiful 
order. Were going to break the record to Patagonia.” 

After a word of direction to Evans, Trumbull went out, and with 
Robinson mounted the moving staircase that led to the roof. 

“T suppose one of these days science will have found a way to 
transport moving pictures by wireless and a fellow can keep in touch 
with his work when he goes off on a little trip like this,” said 
Trumbull. 

“Well, you couldn’t even have ’phoned your office from Patagonia 
fifty years ago,” said Robinson. “Cheer up, science may be slow, 
but aeroplanes are fast. Isn’t she a beauty?” 

By this time they had reached the roof where a truly beautiful new 
cruising aeroplane spread its glistening wings in the tropic sunshine. 

“All the comforts of home,” Robinson explained, “self-regulating 
heater attached to every stateroom. Set it to the temperature you 
feel happiest in, and fly she high or fly she low, the temperature 
remains the same! 

“The new fog and cloud light is much more powerful than the one 
I had on the old plane, too. It’s the kind they use off the Newfound- 
land banks, and will cut the heaviest cloud. I tell you, Trumbull, 
flying is getting to be almost too tame a sport to be interesting.” 

“T thought it ceased being a sport at all when we were small boys,” 
said Trumbull, “and aeroplanes were first made practical enough for 
passenger service and began to be used instead of the clumsy trains 
we still use occasionally for heavy freight.” 

“Hop on,” replied Robinson, “and you’ll see that there's still an 
element of sport left in the speed we can make.” 

Robinson piloted his own plane. 
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As they swung up over the Panama Canal that had cost so many 
lives and such heart-breaking toil, only to have its reason for being 
almost completely wiped out by the extraordinary development of 
airship traffic, Trumbull settled himself in a hammock near the seat 
from which Robinson controlled the levers that sent his new plaything 
dipping and swaying through space. 

“My father says the first aeroplanes were so noisy that it wasn’t 
possible to talk to anyone a-wing,” said Trumbull. 

“And a hundred years ago, a lot of people said the telephone was 
only an amusing toy,” retorted Robinson. “And fifty years ago they 
could only talk over wires with a most complicated system of central 
offices. It was during the Terrible War that they first talked by 
wireless, wasn’t it?” 

The mention of the Terrible War threw them both into a contem- 
plative silence. The world was still bearing its scars. 

“Wonder if anything will come of the world federation plans?” 
mused Trumbull. “The commission has been sitting for a week and 
yet the matter seems simple enough to be settled in a day. We have 
showed them in America how a federation scheme will work for a 
hemisphere. It ought to work just as well for the whole sphere. 
The commission can face no problem that we didn’t face in forming 
the Federated States of America.” 

“Race jealousy,’ suggested Robinson. 

“Bah!” retorted Trumbull, “where on earth have so many races 
and hybrids of races lived peacefully together as here in America? 
There is no such thing as race jealousy, that idea went out with 
bicycles and skyscrapers. 

“Greed such as we can have no conception of drove the nations 
into the Terrible War—greed of land, greed of power, greed of 
possession, of prestige—a madness that seems inexplicable to us who 
are just beginning to discover that there is more than enough of 
everything in the world for everybody. We are all getting a square 
deal now. Made to go to school until we are at least eighteen and not 
allowed to leave until we have demonstrated our ability to earn a good 
living, guaranteed positions by the government bureau of education, 
sure of compensation if we are injured at our work and support for 
our family if we die, leisure enough for relaxation and further edu- 
cation, we can give the best that is in us to our work. There is some 
incentive to giving your best when you are sure of receiving a just 
reward for it. And it pays, pays in actual wealth, too, to have a 
happy free citizenry trained in industry.” 

“How could people who lived the way they did in those days be 
anything but unhappy—huddled in great cities in dark canyon-like 
buildings?” added Robinson. “Compare what you see down there, 
for instance, with what existed fifty years ago.” 

Far below them, stretched town after town, looking from up there 
like a child’s building blocks strewn about the floor. But Trumbull 
knew particularly well, since he was a town planning expert, just 
what they looked like at close range. Not that they were all alike. 
No, indeed. Each was built to fit its surroundings and to utilize every 
advantage that nature had given it, and man could add. And modern 
man could add a great deal. No soil was so arid that he could not 
make trees and flowers grow in it, and every town had its public 
besides its private gardens, as well as its central store and school and 
church. 

“Yes,” acknowledged Trumbull, “people have reason to be saner 
and happier than in the days when they crowded into cities along 
the ocean or the river or the lakes that carried their goods forth. 
Their whole lives seem to have been guided by steamship lines and 
steel rails. 

“The cities were so dirty, too, father has told me. They used to 
burn coal for power and heat, and especially in the smelting districts 
it was frightful.” 

“That seems awfully primitive,” said Robinson. “How many years 
is it since the electric power lines were laid? I don’t remember ever 
not having electric heating and refrigerating plants in the house. 
Think what a nuisance it must have been to keep fires burning.” 

“I don’t remember either,’ Trumbull answered. “They didn’t 
know much about oil engines fifty years ago either, and as for radio- 
activity that is soon going to make the world over for us—they just 
about knew the name.” 


WORLD OUTLOOK 
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He had risen from the hammock and was walking about the room. 


“What’s this you have in the corner?” 


“Oh, that’s a news ticker. It’s connected with the International 
Wireless Service. What’s happening in this little world of ours?” 

“Edison Marconi Sykes thinks he has established communication 
with Mars,” read off Trumbull. 

“And, Robinson, listen to this! While weve been mooning away 
here about ancient factories and tenement houses, they’ve gone and 
done it! The World State has come into being. It’s just ten 
minutes old—Hurrah!”’ 

Robinson set his stabilizer and steering gear and sat down with 
Trumbull to discuss the greatest world event of their time. They 
talked all night, occasionally stopping to throw the great searchlight 
over the valleys and peaks of the Andes, which seemed even more 
wonderful from their vantage point. It was prohibited to throw the 
light between the hours of twelve and four as those were the ones 
set apart for people who still felt it necessary to sleep. 

“How did they ever get anything done in the days when they 
thought they had to sleep eight hours?” said Robinson. 

“Don’t drag me back to speculate about the past,’ Trumbull 
exclaimed. “The future interests me more. This federation makes 
another Terrible War impossible, don’t you think?” 

And so the discussion raged until Punta Arenas was sighted and 
the plane dipped its wings and floated to the landing stage of Senor 
Mendez’s house. 

Robinson dropped Trumbull there and flew on. As Trumbull 
touched the bell with his foot, the door to the roof opened and 
Mendez himself rushed forth, both hands outstretched in greeting. 

“Ah, my boy, so glad to see you. Elena was home when you 
telephoned the time of your arrival and she insisted that we dine at 
home en famille this evening instead of going to the common dining 
hall. I dare say everything is waiting for us. Do let me help with 
your bag.” 

Elena Mendez’s greeting was quite as cordial as her father’s. 
The costume of the period, similar to that worn from time immemo- 
rial by the Chinese woman, allowed her great freedom of movement. 
She seemed strong as well as graceful. 

“The table will be in immediately,’ she said, as she stepped to the 
wall and pulled a lever. “I set everything for seven o’clock, and it 
is just that.” 

As she spoke, the door slid back and the table moved into the room. 

They all took their seats and Elena turned off the switches under 
the bright ornamental metal dishes in which the food was cooking, 
and served them. 

“Those plates are the new indestructible ones that we have adopted 
for the common dining room,” she said. “And they are attractive, 
too, don’t you think? Now, instead of having to remove the dishes 
by hand and place them in the washer, the table tips itself, when it 
goes back to the kitchen and slides the dishes off. It then moves to 
the drier where the dishes are replaced. It is still necessary to set 
the table by hand,” she laughed, “but we shall soon find a way to do 
that by electricity, I imagine.” 

During dinner they spoke of the world federation plans which 
were now more fully known. 

“Isn’t it wonderful,” said Elena, “that it should have happened on 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Terrible War?” 

“Tsn’t it stupid, you mean,” said her father, “that it didn’t happen 
before?” 

“Ah, no,” she answered. “The world was not ready for it before. 
The souls of men were asleep, it has taken the aftermath of the 
great war to awaken them. Men who could drive thousands of little 
children to work in factories, let them out of school when they were 
fourteen with no real knowledge of how to cope with the world, 
weaken their parents by hard and often dangerous toil, just to build 
up unreasonable riches for a few—men like that could not even see 
a possibility of world brotherhood. Men who quarrelled over creeds 
and failed to realize that it was the purpose not the dogma of their 
Christianity that counted—they could not arrange a working system 
of brotherhood. Each would have been trying to build bigger 
churches than the other, or bigger schools to train the rest of the 
world in his particular dogma. It has come slowly, as is natural— 
this better understanding among nations. It will last longer.” 

“May you indeed be right,” said her father, fervently. “And now, 
you two, the moon is up, get your skis. To-morrow Trumbull must 
go back to the tropics.” 


‘HIS is the way houses in La Paz, Bolivia, are connected with running water—by a boy who won’t run. He never had much school- 
ing but he can carry three hundred pounds on his back with ease. His home-spun woolen trousers and embroidered poncho may 
look hot for one who lives just south of the Equator, but one must remember he is two miles up in the air where the winds sweep 
down upon him across eternal snow. Out of every hundred people in Bolivia about fifty are, like this boy, of pure Indian blood. 
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The Canada of To-morrow 


Will she be British, American, or something new? 


AGNES C. LAUT 


HE Great European War 
has cut Canada off from 
the million dollars a 
day she was borrowing 
for development pur- 
poses from British capi- 
tal. This capital is as 
necessary for her de- 
velopment as British 
capital was necessary 
for the development of 
the American West 
after the Civil War. 
Canada is to-day ob- 
taining her national, 
provincial and munici- 
pal loans in the United 
States; and it may be 
expected as a result of 
the War that all Cana- 
da’s borrowings will be 
effected in the United 
States for the next fifty 

years. Not one armed fort exists between the two countries for a 

border of 3000 miles. Henceforth, that border will be criss-crossed 

by an interweaving of gold strands. 


Quebec 


© Underwood & Underwood 


Canada alone has free land for the immigrant 


Before the War, Canada was the United States’ second best buyer; 
and the United States was Canada’s second best customer. The War 
has disarranged this; but conditions are rapidly reverting to the 
former status. 

There are in the Canadian West between Lake Superior and the 
Pacific, two million Americans. There are in the American West, 
two million or more Canadians. 

Before the War, American capital owned three-quarters of Can- 
ada’s standing timber, two-thirds of her coal mines, more than half 
her grain elevators and by direct or indirect control, an enormous 
proportion of her working mines. These holdings have been increased 
since the outbreak of the War; many English holders have had 
to let go of their investments at a sacrifice. 

When the War is over, wages will be permanently higher in Eng- 
land; and so will taxes. There will be fewer ‚workmen emigrate 
to Canada, and more small capitalists. Of the great multitudes 
emigrating from Europe to escape taxation, one can scarcely 
imagine a human being not sickened to the soul by militarism and 
almost fanatical for democracy. 

Next, Canada is the only part of Nérth America with a great 
untouched reservoir of natural resources. She will be one of the 
few countries still having free land. 


No one in Canada wants annexa- 
tion and but few desire reciprocity 


Capital is as secure in Canada as in the United States. Capital 
is guaranteed protection and security as it is not—say, in Mexico. 
This means that American capital and industry will continue to pour 
into Canada after the War. 

Canada lacks a winter port on the Atlantic; and this year has 
sent 80 per cent of her vast exports out by way of American ports. 
Canada is now raising half as much spring wheat as the United 
States. Within a few years, she will be raising as much, and 
half her crop must go to market by way of the Pacific Coast. When 
that day comes, Canada will be one of the largest users of the 
Panama Canal. 


All these things point to Canada developing closer and cioser to 
American interests; yet they do not point to reciprocity; and they 
do not point to annexation. 

Canada opposes reciprocity because she no longer needs it and 
has nothing to gain by it. It would destroy her home mills and 
remove them to the American side of the line. Whereas, the United 
States must have Canada’s raw products, no matter what duty is 
paid to get them in. The United States must have Canada’s cop- 
per and nickel and lumber and No. 1 hard wheat to grade up white 
flour. On the other hand, in spite of the tariff wall, Canada buys 
three-quarters of all she buys outside her own country from the 
United States. 

Canada opposes annexation not because she opposes democracy, 
but because she prefers her own democratic system to the American. 
Canada believes in representative government; but she delegates gov- 
ernment to the few and gives them a free hand, subject to instant 
defeat if the voters do not support them. In the United States, the 
people rule, and the representatives of the people obey the people. 
The systems are identical in aim—the greatest freedom and good to 
the greatest number; and yet they are poles apart in detail. 


Nor does the Canadian desire. Im- 
perial Representation. What then? 


An idea has gone abroad that because Canada has sent 200,000 


troops to the Great European War, she will become more and more 


representative of a European power, and less and less a democracy 
in her aims and interests. No inference could possibly be wider 
of the mark. There are too many economic as well as sentimental 
reasons against the more intimate political relation to England which 
such a plan as Imperial Representation would bring. Both countries 
would have to give up their fiscal systems on which their national 
prosperity is grounded. 

Stand back now and look at it. 

Canada does not want Imperial Federation. 

She does not want annexation. 

She stands for democracy. 

What must the Canada of To-morrow be? 

There can be but one answer—a democratic edition of a Greater 
Britain Over-Seas. 


Across the paths of her future lie two menaces 


Her foreign born are increasing faster than her native born, 
and the Oriental is coming. As part of the Empire, it is essen- 
tial Canada should not offend the Japanese, the Chinese, the 
Hindoo. Yet if Canada permitted the free entrance of all three 
races, they would outvote her native born and dominate her civiliza- 
tion in ten years. Take the case of British Columbia a few years 
ago when the Hindoos first came. The province had a population of 
300,000 at that time. The Hindoo agents announced to the ship 
companies they could send 100,090 Hindoos a year to the Western 
Province. What did that mean? It meant that in ten years, the 
Hindoo would outvote the Canadian. It meant Hindoo standards 
instead of Canadian—the child wife, for instance. 

Is Canada up against an impasse in this Oriental problem? Not 
at all. The problem confronting Canada is the problem confronting 
the world in a larger way—the minute the Oriental wakes up; 
but as Sir Robert Hart, the great authority on Chinese matters put 
it—the minute the Oriental wakens up, that means Christianity and 
civilization. If Christianity and civilization can raise him as he 
wakens, then his standards will become the standards of the West- 
erner; and there will be no antagonism to the immigration. As in 
the case of the foreign born, it is a question can Christianity assimi- 
late him fast enough? If it can, there is no immigration problem. 
If it can’t there is trouble—it may be tragedy—ahead. 


Why Is Mexico? 


DAN WARD 


OW can we explain Mexico? What is the cause, if there be any, back of 


the peculiar traits of the Mexican? 
He is reported by visitors to be dishonest, thieving and lazy. Why? 


He is grossly ignorant. Why? 
Fe is loose in his marriage relations. He sees no particular connection between 
religion and morality, he is defiant toward law, he is fatalistic toward life and 
death. He pins his faith to brute force as the only sure means of achieving power 


and success. 
What is the reason for all this? 


Of course, these charges are not true. 


Like all generalizations about a people, 


© Underwood & Underwood 


Looking out over Chihuahua, Mexico. 
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they are only partly true. But the statements are near enough to 
the plumb line to make them of vital significance. 

Not all Mexicans are liars and thieves and doltards, just as not all 
Americans are nervous and ambitious and materialistic. But in most 
nations there are certain traits which mark the majority, and that is 
true in Mexico. The minority of distinguished and talented men in 
commercial, professional and public life must be kept in mind as a 
notable exception to any generalization made here. 

Before we look for the “Why?” of Mexican morals, suppose we 
examine a little more in detail certain national characteristics. 

First, take that matter of honesty. It seems to go against the grain 
of the ordinary Mexican peon to be strictly honest. The peons are 
the laborers, the common people. They form the vast bulk of the 
population. Ask one of them a question, and he will give 
you any answer he thinks you prefer. He will cheerfully 
make futile promises, for his gracious but perverted sense of courtesy 
leads him to prefer to delight you at the moment even at the 
cost of disappointing and enraging you to-morrow when promises 
go unfulfilled. 

Yes, of course, it would be easier to gloss over these rough facts 
with smooth court- 
esy, and invent gen- 
tle excuses for the 
Mexican. Most writ- 
ers, including the 
present scribe, would 
vastly prefer to do 
that. But after all, 
the facts are as they 
are, and it would be 
false kindness to the 
Mexicans themselves 
to try to veneér or 
pervert the truth. 
Permanent improve- 
ment can come only 
by facing conditions 
as they are. And the 
truth is that dis- 
honesty still persists 
as a besetting sin of 
the multitude. Why? 

And thieving. Not 
all Mexicans are 
thieves. But the rail- 
roads have learned 
that there are thieves 
enough in Mexico to 
make it safest to lock 
up all loose pieces of 
railroad metal every 
night. Levers, switch- 
bars, fishplates—leave 
them unguarded and 
presently they mys- 
teriously disappear. 
Even spikes are pried 
loose and spirited 
away. In fact, so 
many serious wrecks 
were caused by un- 
spiked rails that a 
law was passed making the stealing of spikes a capital offense! 

Things more valuable than iron and steel must naturally be even 
more carefully hedged about. Petty thieving is a national charac- 
teristic. Why? 

Then laziness. “Do not to-day what can be put off till to-morrow” 
is the first commandment in the unwritten constitution of the Mexi- 
cans. Beware of the Mexican who engages to do something for 
you “to-morrow.” For “to-morrow” merely means some time in 
the future. Because of this peculiar point of view Mexico has been 
humorously dubbed “The Land of To-morrow.” It is the land of 
procrastination; the land of “pocotiempo” or “wait a while.” 

An old saying runs, “Six days shalt thou do nothing, and on the 


Even a hungry stomach cannot spoil a féte day. 
seventh go to the bull fight.” 
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An old saying runs, “Six days shalt thou do nothing, and on the 
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seventh go to the bull fight.” Laziness is a chronic Mexican habit. 
Why ? 

Then as to ignorance. The Mexicans are backward, supersti- 
tious, and intellectually poverty stricken. Many estimates of illiter- 
acy have been made. According to the most conservative estimate, 
less than half of the Mexican people are able either to read or write. 
Education is compulsory in most of the states, but the law is not 
enforced. The Mexican masses continue in black ignorance. Why? 

Social morals are not over-strict in Mexico—although perhaps 
they differ more in nature than in degree from the morals of more 
“civilized” countries. It is very common for a Mexican with means 
to keep two households. That is taken as a matter of course. Peo- 
ple of the poorer classes regard a marriage ceremony as desirable, 
but not absolutely necessary. It is a thing that may be dispensed 
with if the church happens to be at an inconvenient distance, or 
the groom’s financial resources are slim, or if the priests charge pro- 
hibitive prices for a church marriage. The result is that thousands 
of couples establish homes without troubling themselves with a formal 
ceremony, and hundreds of thousands of children are illegitimate. 

The attitude of the Mexican toward religion is a strange mixture 
of ridicule, fear and 
superstition. Re- 
spect, he has none— 
except the pseudo re- 
spect which is a con- 
comitant of fear. 
Profanity has become 
so extreme that it has 
almost ceased to be 
profanity. It has be- 
come rather a mere 
manner of speech. 
For instance, the own- 
ers of pulque-dens, 
without a thought of 
being sacrilegious, 
give such names as 
the following to their 
resorts: “The Ke- 
treat of the Holy 
Ghost,” “The Delight 
of the Apostle,’ “The 
Retreat of the Holy 
Virgin,’ “The Foun- 
tain of the Angels,” 
“The Seventh Heav- 
en,’ “The Hangout 
of John the Baptist.” 
Church services are 
attended almost ex- 
clusively by the 
women. A man will 
poke fun at the 
Church all his life; 
but when he lies 
on his deathbed he 
invariably calls for 
a priest. Religion is 
a matter for derision 
and dread in Mexico, 
not for respect and 
reverence. Why? 

Law is a thing to be evaded and defied as much as possible. There 
is a strong national undercurrent of antagonism against all strictures 
of law. 

Brute Force is esteemed as the most direct route to Justice. If 
you would have your wrongs righted, don’t take them to court. The 
Mexican courts even more than those of the United States are to 
be termed “Courts of Law” rather than “Courts of Justice.’ They 
are places where legal trickery abounds. The conclusion is that 
justice can be relied upon to come more quickly and surely through 
a knife-thrust than through a court decision. If a rival is to be 
disciplined or property rights are to be defended or a dictator is to 
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The Last Frontier 
of Feudalism 


The Mexican peon is as far removed from his master, the 
hacendado, as the Russian peasant from the Grand Duke. 
The economic organization of 
Mexico has required that the : 
peon be kept both ignorant and 


poor. The result has been in- 
efficiency. The country, in 
spite of its richness, does not 
produce even enough corn and 


beans to feed its own population. 


KELLY CRANE 


person; in Mexico he is a king of millionaries. 
You look out across a level plain and you 
see a magnificent house of stone, cement and great 


I N the United States the farmer is an humble 


The peon is so poorly paid that primitive methods are cheapest. 


timbers, covering, sometimes, as much as half an At least that is the way the Mexican argues. 

acre. Surrounding it are other houses, hundreds 

of them, but all small, constructed of adobe, brush, or even of cane- The peon must be kept in darkest ignorance; otherwise he will 
stalks. become ambitious and revolt. So the country school is almost un- 

You are not looking at a town, but at a ranch settlement. In the known. 

great house—which costs many times more than all the little houses The peon must be kept away from the land; otherwise he will not 
put together—lives the hacendado and his family. In the little houses work for the hacendado, but for himself. So the million-acre farms 
live the peons. are forced, as a matter of self-protection, to reach out and seize 


The typical farm in Mexico is not of one hundred and sixty acres, the little farms about them, to swallow them as a big fish swallows 
but of a million. In the state of Morelos twenty-eight hacendados the little fish. 
own all the agricultural land; twelve own nine-tenths of it. The It may not be practicable for the hacendado to cultivate the newly 
territory of Quintana Roo, double the size of Massachusetts, is acquired land. Nevertheless, it serves an immediate purpose. It 
divided among eight companies. The greater portion of the state forces the former proprietor to apply for work at the hacienda—and 
of Yucatan is held by thirty men, kings of sisal hemp. A major to work at the hacendado’s terms. 
fraction of the agricultural and grazing lands of Chihuahua is owned The peon must not only be kept away from the land, but he must 
by one family. Lower California, equal in size to Alabama, is nearly be held by force on the land of the hacendado; otherwise, in some 
all held by five great corporations. When the revolution of 1910 localities, he will emigrate, journeying toward the north, where real 
broke out an hacendado of Oaxaca telegraphed to General Diaz, money is paid for hard work and where a man may quit his job 
offering 50,000 peons from his hacien- when he wills. 
das to be turned into soldiers to help So a system of debt slavery obtains. 
put down the revolt. The peon works—and the hacendado 
The typical Mexican farm is really keeps books. The harder the peon 
not so much a farm as a principality. works, and the less he eats and wears, 
The power of the hacendado is prac- the more diligently the hacendado keeps 
tically unlimited. The authorities, state books on him. From the hacendado’s 
and local, civil and military, are his bookkeeping there is no appeal. The 
unquestioning servants. Over the peon remains in debt—and the country 
peons he exercises, like the feudal lord police stand ready always to hunt him 
of the sixteenth century, the power to down and drag him back if he runs 
pay or withhold pay at will, the power away. 
to dictate the daily routine to the final Where the peons are few by reason 
detail, even the power of life and death of emigration or high mortality, they 
itself. must be induced to come in, even 
It could make no difference if in though it be by means of ropes and 
the capital were a written constitution chains. So peon “snaring” has become 
which proclaimed all men free and a recognized and semi-respectable pro- 
equal. To a man who owns a million fession. The poorer classes of the 
acres and ten thousand peons a con- towns and cities have been kidnapped, 
stitution means nothing—and it means or they have been tricked into signing 
nothing to the peons. a contract, and then herded like cattle 
These wide extremes, of power on down to hot country plantations, where 
the one hand, of dependence on the they were driven to work with clubs, 
other, call into existence a scheme of guarded by men with guns, and locked 
things detrimental alike to the peon, The peon must be kept away from school or he won’t be willing to do this Up like convicts at night—where they 
the country, and even to the hacendado. sort of work all day in the tropical sun. were fed little and died fast. 
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The general result of such a system has been to keep the country 
behind its neighbors in everything that stands for progress. 

The well-to-do are too far away from the poor to be of any use 
to them, and the poor are too weak to be of any use to themselves. 

The million-acre farms lie mostly fallow. While naturally a 
rich, agricultural country, Mexico does not produce even enough 
corn and beans to feed her own peon population. Modern 
machinery is needed, but modern machinery will never be 
used extensively so long as the peon is so cheap that primitive 
methods are cheaper than machine methods. The country has no 
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home markets to speak of, and never had, simply because only 
two or three million of the fifteen million people were able to pur- 
chase anything more than corn, beans and shoddy cotton goods. 

Finally, the hacendado himself has been a victini—suffering from 
the uncertainty of the future, from the danger of losing his all in 
a revolution. 

The germs of revolution have been in the scheme of things. Feudal- 
ism has been tried the world over, and it has failed. In all really 
civilized countries it is a thing of the past. Feudalism, we hope, 
has made its death fight in Mexico. 


The Mexican As He Is 


ALEXANDER CRAIG 


LEAN, black, = slinking fellow; 
A peaked sombrero, cruel spurs, flash- 
ing white teeth, scarlet sash; beady 
eyes that quail under the level, virtuous 
Anglo-Saxon gaze; shifting hands, ever 
itching to produce a naked, glittering 
knife from sleeve or jacket; striking only 
in the back; yellow-streak gambler, riot- 
ous debauchee, fountain of profanity, 
joyous torturer of horse-flesh; drone, 
sneak thief, quivering lump of treachery 
—such, through two generations, was our 
conventional notion of a Mexican. 

This made-up border greaser has 
skulked and grinned and chattered and 
flourished daggers through a thousand 
Wild West serials and a thousand melo- 
dramas. Properly despicable and pictur- 
esque to induce the needed “creeps,” he 
became an established institution, a stereotyped figure, whose 
reality it were sacrilege to question. Even the poor author, 
who had never seen a Mexican in his life—except in his 
rival’s work—came to believe, in reproducing him, that he 
was painting true to nature. 

This, our conventional Mexican, has suffered some alter- 
ations in the past five years. Or, at least, he has been par- 
tially replaced by a new Mexican. This new Mexican loves 
fighting better than eating—and yet he is still the coward; 
that is, he fights and runs by turns. Loot, liquor, and license 
are his life. He is now the bandit. Wholly irresponsible, 
not understanding his own impulses, possessed of no sane motives, he 
is giving a scandalous exhibition of the Latin-American character, 
which it is the mission of the Anglo-Saxon to curb. A ragged rider, 
he is not such good material for melodrama, but much better for 
editorials on our own superiority and our sacred duties to our neigh- 
bors and to humanity. 

Farther in the background and discernible to fewer eyes than either 
of the other two, is a third Mexican. He is seen not as a Solitary 
figure, but in rows, each individual being precisely like the others— 
half naked, melancholy shapes toiling in a field under a hot sun. This 
is the hoe-man of Mexico—the peon. While a more correct repre- 
sentation than the others, in fact, a true type, he is only representative 
of a class; it would not be fair to call him the typical Mexican. 

There are still numbers of Americans who are under the misap- 
prehension that the Mexican is some kind of negro—or, at least, that 
there is a strong infusion of African blood, as in Haiti. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Not only is there less African blood 
in Mexico than in the United States, in proportion to population, but 
there is less even after you have eliminated our Black Belt. 

Many better informed persons refer to the native Mexicans as 
Indians. But they are not Indians—as we know Indians. True, here 
and there in the mountainous regions are found tribes of semi-savages 
who compare with the native peoples of what is now the United 
States. But they figure in national affairs little more than our own 
pure blood Cherokees, et al., figure here. When the Spanish con- 
querer came, the bulk of the aboriginal Mexicans were not savages, 


but a civilized people, as far removed from 
the wild nomads of North America as 
the white races themselves. 

This aboriginal Mexican element is 
variously estimated as representing from 
one-third to one-half the population—by 
some guessers even more. It has fur- 
nished some of the most learned scholars 
and exalted patriots celebrated in Mexi- 
can history. The greater part of the re- 
maining population is made up of mixed 
Spanish and aboriginal blood, from which 
is derived the term, “Spanish-American.” 
It is to this mixture of European and 
Aztec that is attributed the peculiar traits 
of the “Spanish-American character,” 
and the supposedly woeful inferiority of 
our neighbors to the southward. 

It is true that the knife is the favorite 
Mexican weapon, but that is because the knife is cheap and 
easily concealed. A pistol is far beyond the reach of the ordi- 
nary Mexican’s purse. As to stabbing in the back, only a 
fool is going to face openly an enemy armed with a revolver. 

While there are, of course, cowardly Mexicans, I have 
never seen anything to indicate that cowardice is a racial 
trait. On the other hand, numerous acts of reckless courage 
rise vividly to memory. A little army was surprised in the 
hills. Two pickets held a pass against ninety, while their 
comrades were getting into action. In an hour both were 
dead—but they had saved the day. 

If there is a good deal of petty thieving in Mexico, it is because 
there is a good deal of petty starving—and a very little thing can 
be exchanged for a loaf of bread. 

If the Mexican is “lazy”—if he can do less work in a day than 
an average American—it is because the climate is less favorable, 
and because the Mexican is underfed. Not long before his death, 
E. H. Harriman remarked: “We find that the Mexican makes a 
very good worker, after he is fed up and gets his strength.” In 
fact, negroes, Chinamen, and Europeans have all been tried as a 
substitute for Mexican labor in the hot country, and have failed. 

The cock-pits and bull-rings of Mexico give color to the theory 
that her people are naturally cruel. On the other hand, Mexicans 
shudder at the cruelty of prize-fighting. In war there are execu- 
tions of prisoners, but the stories in regard to them are greatly 
exaggerated. 

It may be pointed out that in the past four years of Mexican revo- 
lution, no towns have been wiped out and the non-combatants 
massacred. There has never been an anti-American massacre. 

I confess that, as a people, I love them. Perhaps I am prejudiced; 
for my warmest personal friends are Mexicans, though I, myself, 
am an Anglo-Saxon and an American. These Mexican friends I 
consider as brave and sincere and intelligent and well informed and 
unselfish as any Americans that I know, and I believe that one day 
we shall discover the Mexican to be a good neighbor—also that, in 
the fulness of time, he will give a good account of himself among 
the nations of the earth. 


Don Carlos. the Bear 


CARLO DE FORNARO 


FTER residing in Mexico several months, Don Carlos de- 
A cided to try his hand at playing the bear. Everyone knows 
how a bear will stand against a tall tree with his paws lifted 
to the uppermost branches, when he is searching for a pocket of 
honey which is just out of his reach. The first sight of a dapper 
young Mexican standing after sundown in the street under the win- 
dow of a first floor, conversing with a pretty señorita, recalled vividly 
the image of a bear, longing for the coveted honey. 

All over Mexico similar sights are usual. Night after night, be- 
tween the hours of ten p. m. and four a. m. one who happens to stroll 
anywhere in the cities, and even in the villages, is likely to meet the 
bear standing under a veranda, or a window, or pacing leisurely up 
and down until the señorita decides to make her appearance at the 
window of her house. Some men stroll on the opposite side of the 
street night after night, week after week, month after month, some- 
times year after year, until the sefiorita’s attention is attracted to 
the persistent suitor. In the daytime, the love-lorn bear plays the 
detective, watching closely the habits of his inamorata until he 
discovers that she is apt to walk or ride at a certain hour to the 
church, or again take a ride or stroll to the paseo, and in the evening 
may ride or walk in the plaza to listen to the band playing. Then 
he will place himself adroitly behind a pillar in the church, or stand 
on the curbstone by which the carriage may pass, or the sefiorita 
walk by escorted by a member of her family—or he may walk to the 
plaza where he 
can gaze at her 
with longing eyes. 

The game ap- 
peared romantic, 
novel; apparently 
the only asset 
necessary was 
patience, persis- 
tence, and unlim- 
ited time. Don 
Carlos cast his 
discriminating 
eye around, and 
after a period of 
several weeks of 
watchful waiting, 
discovered a fas- 
cinating señorita. 
She was the ador- 
able daughter of 
a very rich land- 
owner, possessor 
of thousands of 
square miles of 
fertile lands, with 
thousands of 
peons to work for 
him. She had 
beauty, culture 
and wealth—de- 
lightful trinity. 

A few dollars 
obtained the in- 
formation from 
an Indian servant 
that Dulcinea 
rode every day to 
a church on San 
Francisco Street 
on a block oppo- 
site to the Jockey 
Club, that around 
noon the young 


Dulcinea saw Don Carlos 
hanging on the bars of the 
window like a frightened monkey. 
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Windows opened, heads 
appeared and everybody 
saw the tragi-comic scene 
—and laughed! 


lady rode up and down San Francisco Street in her carriage, and 
after four p. m. drove to the paseo in the Park of Chapultepec to 
listen to the band. 

Enthusiastic, the bear placed himself very conspicuously at the 
corner of the first San Francisco Street, opposite the American 
Bank. The sun was at its height, and the poor bear had never 
imagined that any sun on earth could beat so mercilessly upon a 
human being. His eyes blinked, the perspiration came in beads 
from his forehead and trickled down his hair and face. Finally, 
after an hour of hot waiting the carriage with the lady passed by 
like a flash—a glimpse of the pretty Parisian hat and all was over. 

Then he raced from the Jockey Club to the Plaza. The carriage 
went slowly, and the perspiring red-hot bear cast a shy glance at the 
countenance of Miss Dulcinea, who was sitting straight as an arrow 
and fresh as a rose in her carriage. She never even looked his way. 
The same tactics were repeated at the Park of Chapultepec. The 
music was fine, the air was cool and the girl looked lovely,—but the 
presence of the bear was ignored. And this was the ending of the 
first day. 

A hasty visit to the most fashionable tailor brought forth a most 
amazing collection of up-to-date suits—English shepherd plaids, loud 
but not gaudy, exquisite Scotch tweeds, variagated Irish homespuns 
and temperate English cutaways. His shoes and boots were shined 
until they reflected the wearer’s image, and the neckties—oh! the 
neckties—formed a series ranging from the deepest red and going 
through all the shades of orange, yellow, green and blue, to the 
deepest violet—they represented about seven hundred and seventy 
millimicrons or wave-lengths—not neckties but neck bands of the 
most harmonious vibrations. His cane was of deep red snake-wood, 
and he swung it nonchalantly. The Quito-Panama was jauntily but 
unaffectedly carried. To complete the perfect dandy a white gardenia 
ornamented his buttonhole. Luckily, young Sefior Bear was on a 
lengthy visit. 

This is the country of manana, peaceful rest, siestas, and quien 
sabes. Why worry? But the hours passed, and the days, and the 
weeks. Then came the dust-laden winds, choking one’s breath, and 
at length the pouring rain. 

His daily evolutions had been conspicuous enough to attract the 
curious and sarcastic interest of the whole male population of all 
the clubs, shops and restaurants, from the cathedral to the Park of 
Chapultepec, a distance of at least two miles and a half. 

“Splendid training you are having,” “Eh, you are getting a fine 
tan,” “When you go back to the States you may present yourself as 
the champion long-distance walker!” 

The bear went to his Mexican friend for advice. 

“Send her some flowers every day. You say that she never even 
looked at you? Innocent bear, be patient—the young lady may not 
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have looked at you, but you may be quite sure that she has seen you.” 

That was too much for Señor Bear. “Be patient, be patient! I 
have stood on street corners as conspicuous and exclusive as an 
Alaskan totem-pole! The last three months I have worn out the 
soles of ten pairs of shoes. Be patient, she has seen you! How 
funny, she has never even as much as looked at me and you say 
that she has seen me! Am I expected to make love to her by the 
absent treatment, and then will she marry me by proxy? Be patient, 
forsooth, I am the butt of every male from the Zocalo to the Café 
Colon, and even the cab-drivers call me familiarly, ‘Don Carlos, the 
Bear 


“From that day on I sent my sweet but elusive Dulcinea two 
big bunches of flowers every day—red roses and white roses, or 
white or purple violets, as big as cartwheels, which only cost me a 
couple of pesos. A cargador took them to the house—sometimes | 
would attach a card without a name. After careful cogitation | 
began scribbling lines in Spanish, such as ‘From a patient and lone- 
some adorer, or ‘Always and ever in eternity, or ‘The evening 
star is not as glorious but quite as distant as your love, or 
‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star, how I wonder what you are!’ That’s 
all. But these short and frequent phrases became longer and more 
ardent, as time went on. A young Mexican poet poured out his love 
in exquisite love-lyrics at ten pesos a week, and still no attention was 
paid. Poor Señor Bear might have been so much dirt under her 
feet, from the notice Dulcinea took of him!” 


Then Don Carlos, the Bear, came down to real business; he walked 
in front of Dulcinea’s house from ten till three at night. The win- 
dow shutters were closed tight and only rarely a ray of light was 
seen filtering from a crack. Goodness, but what a lot of sleep those 
people needed! ‘The streets were deserted except for the lonesome 
policeman with the lantern at his feet. The Indian policeman and 
the Bear became great friends—he poured out his life’s history into 
the ears of Don Carlos, whose eyes were glued to what he was 
informed was the fair one’s window. The story was sad and Sefior 
Policeman confessed that it was a very hard life, and especially 
hard to be honest at thirty pesos a month. One peso a day, and a 
whole family of little Indians, a wife, and three dogs! Don Carlos 
offered another peso and after diplomatic and tactful persistence 
it was accepted. Every night after that for three months, Don 
Carlos Bear earned the gratitude of a policeman’s family and three 
dogs. Stray dogs used to stop near the fixed post of the Bear and 
sometimes sniff at his trousers. They waited patiently and some- 
times escorted the poor, lonesome Bear home—and still the window 
remained closed, and there was no sign of life. 

Sefior Policeman used to go peacefully to sleep in a corner, while 
the lamp shone brightly at the intersection of two streets. “Wake 
me up if anything happens,” would cheerfully say Sefior Policeman. 

One night something happened. Don Carlos was silently stand- 
ing in the middle of the street, his attention concentrated on the 
heavens upward, studying the positions of the luminous stars, so 
bright, so numerous. He was wrapped up in a wonderful dream as 
far away as Cygnus or the Polar Star. All of a sudden he was 
awakened by a deep, vibrating voice, saying: “Cuidado, toros, toros, 
Cuidado!” (Look out, the bulls!) And there loomed the shadow 
of a man on horseback with a tall sombrero and a serape, waving 
what seemed to be a lance. Behind him were other riders with 
lances, then farther off, black shadows and white patches, and con- 
tinuously tinkling cowbells. 

What was it? Don Carlos threw away his cane, and 
made a bee-line toward the nearest house—Dulcinea’s pal- 
ace. He jumped as high as his frightened legs would per- 
mit him, and hung on frantically with both hands, gripping 
the jutting bars of the lower windows, his knees 
as close to his chin as you please. Something 
had followed him. He glanced around,—under- 
neath, just about six inches from the soles of his 
shoes, an enormous dark shape was snorting, 
sniffing, tossing an enormous head, and two phos- 
phorescent eyes shot streaks of yellow gleams. 
What was the monstrous thing? A bear? 
No. A bull! Ye gods! Two mounted 
men with peaked hats and serapes and long 
lances prodded the enraged animal and 
drove it away. 
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But, as luck would have it, the shouting and swearing of the 
horsemen, the tinkling of the cowbells, and the general excitement 
had awakened the whole street. Windows opened, heads appeared, 
and everybody, including Dulcinea, saw the tragic-comic scene. 
Everybody saw it—the father, mother, grandmother, aunt, sisters 
and brothers, cousins and servants of the haughty Dulcinea. They 
all saw it and laughed. 

They saw Don Carlos, the Bear, hanging on for dear life to the 
bars of the window, without a hat, his hair dishevelled, knees drawn 
up to his chin, as graceful as a frog ready to jump—frozen stiff with 
fright. 

T down, Don Carlos, the bulls have gone,” shouted the police- 
man as he waved his lantern toward the cramped figure. Don 
Carlos’ throat was choked up and dry. 

“What has happened? Where did the bulls come from?” 

“They were only going down to the Plaza de Toros (bull-ring) for 
to-morrow’s fight. Did you not hear the cowbells of the white oxen 
and the shouts of the picadores?” 

No, Don Carlos was too dazed to know what had happened. 

“Well,” continued the policeman, “a big, black bull nearly got your 
excellency. If you had not been a clever jumper he would surely 
have gored you. He missed you by the smallest instant. What 
great luck!” 

By the great ghost of Montezuma, he calls it lucky! After six 
months of patient waiting and playing bear for a glance at the fair 
eyes of Dulcinea, she finally saw Don Carlos hanging on to the 
bars of her window like a frightened monkey ! 

Don Carlos could still hear the echo of laughter reverberating 
and re-echoing from street to street, all through the Valley of 
Mexico! 

“Ha! Ha!” echoed Popocatepetl. 

“Ha! Ha!” repeated Iztachihuatl, the Lady of the Snows. 
Hat 

Don Carlos Bear went to the bull-ring and paid ten pesos admis- 
sion, with the deliberate intention of seeing the bull, his bull, killed 
scientifically by the expert and dextrous sword of a famous matador. 
The story had gone around and even the bull-fighters had heard it. 
Fuentes, the matador, threw his cap to Don Carlos Bear and offered 
him the life of the bull, his bull. 

“A valiant bull to a brave bear,” said he. 

“My dear Bear,” said the lawyer friend a few days later, “you 
are famous, the whole city knows the bull story, and your vendetta 
of having the bull killed in your honor by the most famous bull- 
fighter from Spain.” 

Such is fame. The story was published in the Mexican papers, 
and reprinted in the New York papers. The name of Don Carlos ° 
Bear was repeated in Wall Street among bulls and bears. He re- 
ceived a telegram from his dad: 

“If you devoted as much energy to business as you do to love- 
making, you would make a great bull in Wall Street. Come back at 
once, you absent-minded bear. The Big Bear, Wall Street.” 

Thunder! Don Carlos Bear bought his ticket for New York, but 
the night before he left he strolled up and down the street, pacing 
hopelessly in front of the house of his beautiful, tantalizing, elusive 
Dulcinea. 

For hours he walked to and fro—he stood on one leg and then on 
the other, compass-fashion, or as straight as a soldier, casting rest- 
less, nervous glances toward the window which he was 
not to see again. 

And, lo! as the stars were brightest and the moon 
shone down in all its radiance, the shutters of her 
window opened and a white arm waved as if beckon- 
ing. Don Carlos ran swiftly under the window. 
The white arm waved gracefully and something 
fluttered and fell at his feet. The arm wafted a 
salutation and disappeared—the shutter then 
closed hermetically. 

Don Carlos picked up a white rose, lifted it to 
his lips and looked up—all was silence. 
ai When Don Carlos Bear invites his friends to 

his apartment in New York, and they ask him 
if he ever played Bear in Mexico, he smiles wist- 
fully and remembers a withered white rose in a little jeweled 
box. 
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Mexican ranches are as rich as the richest. 


Land Hunger in 1 ex1co 


If the peons who work on them had been as sleek and well fed as the steers they tend, there never would have been revolutions in Mexico. 


Starving, with mountains of food in sight—that has been the situation of the Mexicans with relation to their land problem. 
Is their hunger about to be satisfied? 


JOHN KENNETH TURNER 


great underlying cause which touched keenly a clear ma- 
jority of the people was land hunger. 

Land riches on the one hand—land ‘poverty on the other—land 
hunger sharpened by the memory that things were not always as 
they are! Fifty years ago nearly a million Mexican families owned 
land who own no land to-day. 

The million lost their land in a hundred ways; much of it by 
juggling laws put on the statute books for the express purpose, much 
of it by outright brutal force. Thieves held the public offices and 
were in command of the state and national troops. 

The organization of the old-time farming com- 
munities of Mexico was quite unlike that with 
which we are familiar in the United States. Farm- 
ers lived together in towns of from one to ten 
thousand people. They had a common pasture in 
the village for raising stock and each family had 
an individual garden plot. The farm itself might 
be five miles away but the convenience of living 
close to neighbors more than offset, in the farm- 
ers’ estimation, the distance of travel. 

The municipality regulated the possession of 
these various plots and with such good effect that 
it was impossible for one citizen to gobble up the 
land of his neighbor or to compel the latter to 
work for him. Eventually, large financial inter- 
ests, first getting control of the national and 
state governments, were able to override the 
municipality. By corruption or force they drove 
the small farmer from the commons. The inde- 
pendent rural Mexican immediately became a peon. 

This process went on for many years. As late 
as 1909 a governor of a state notified the inhab- 
itants of two townships of six thousand people to 
vacate within a certain period or become his serfs. 
High public officials set out deliberately to destroy 
entire native peoples, peddling their rich farming 


M ‘re causes contributed to the Mexican revolutions but the 


Miss Mexicana 
does not seem to 
realize what being 
a refugee means. 
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lands to foreigners on the one hand and selling their bodies to hot 
country slavedrivers on the other. Practically all the arable land 
came into the hands of seven thousand families. Land ownership was 
concentrated to a degree greater than it was in France before the 
French Revolution. 

Now, while the tumult and shouting dies in Mexico, there is one 
point upon which all Mexican parties agree. Not until the national 
land hunger is appeased will Mexico have a basis for law and order. 

What sort of land reform is contemplated in Mexico? 

Only a few extreme radicals have proposed to confiscate all land 
and re-divide it or even to confiscate all the large holdings. It is not 
proposed to nationalize the land as is advocated by the Socialists of 
other countries. Particularly, it is conceded, that no attack can 
safely be made on foreign holdings, no 
matter how questionable the method by 
which they were procured. 

There is a universal agreement that 
the old-time village commons shall be 
restored to the rural villagers and with 
it the old autonomy that was once the 
established order. There are many 
landless ones whose hungry eyes are 
turned toward this idle ground of 
which there is still a great deal. 

Before the recognition of Carranza 
a start had already been made in the 
outright confiscation of various large 
estates of persons who had been espe- 
cially notorious in their 
opposition to the land 
reformers. In some 
cases these lands have 
been parcelled out to 
thousands of peons. It is unlikely that 
such lands will ever get back to their 
former owners. However, it is improb- 
able that any very general confiscation 


The man of the family, while his 
father fought for an acre and liberty 
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of the estates will be attempted. Schemes that meet with greater 
favor are those which force the possessor either to cultivate his 
property or sell it cheap. 

Some propose to tax the land at its full value, leaving the owner 
to make the valuation, with the proviso that the government can 
purchase the property at the owner’s figure. Another scheme also 
in much favor is the Single Tax, which would make the land bear the 
entire burden of taxation and would be expected to bring the uncul- 
tivated land into use. As a matter of fact, no one knows the precise 
manner in which the problem is to be solved. 

What will be the effect of these reforms upon Mexico? 

Nobody imagines that the millenium will break forth but Mexico 
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will begin to be a civilized country. The form of society now, out- 
side the cities, is feudalism. With the coming of land reform feu- 
dalism will disappear and with it the evils which attend feudalism 
wherever it is found. Farm wages will rise; illiteracy will disappear ; 
real political democracy will come and thereby the economic inde- 
pendence of the independent small farmers. 

Most important of all—the redistribution of lands will put a stop to 
revolutions. A starving man has nothing to lose by grabbing a gun, 
but everything to gain. Give the majority of Mexicans a little prop- 
erty that would be endangered by revolution and the majority will be 
against revolution. With the assurance of peace among the Mexicans 
there will also come the security that foreigners so much desire. 


The Gring O 


“You're a greaser, says the American, ‘You re a gringo, replies the Mexican. Neither term is quite polite. Never- 


theless Mexico appreciates the usefulness of gringo dollars and needs more of them to develop her boundless resources. 


ALLAN M. CHAMBERLAIN 


we do not care for at all,” said Alvarez Orizaba of the 
Banco de Potosi in San Luis Potosi, discussing the Mexi- 

can attitude toward foreigners. “It depends solely upon the 
Americans them- 
selves. There was a 
time, many years 
ago, especially that 
period after the 
Mexican war, when 
none of your people 
were welcome. We 
have outgrown that. 
Your millions have 
helped to develop 
Mexico, but that 
doesn’t alter the fact 
that some of the 
Americans treat us 
badly and really 
earn the dislike our 
people so plainly 
show. You call us 
‘greasers’; we call 
you ‘gringoes.’” 

However, grin- 
goes or no gringoes, 
using the word in 
its uncomplimentary 
meaning, investors 
from the United 
States have put 
$645,000,000 into 
Mexican rail- 
ways alone. Mexi- 
can mines have been 
developed through 
$250,000,000 of 
American money. 
Oil and rubber has 
brought that country 
$30,000,000 more, 
while $25,000,000 
has gone into agriculture. Add to this the millions that investors of 
other nationalities have put in, and it becomes clear that Mexico’s 
development has been brought about through gringo capital. 

“What is there in Mexico’s future?” I asked of a Mexican mine 
owner, thinking he would declare it to be solely mining. 

“Everything !” he exclaimed with pride. 

“Including gringoes?” I suggested. 

“Ah, yes, gringoes,” he replied in a flash. 


“T HERE are gringoes we think a great deal of, and others 


“Our future depends 


The American gringo finds it hard to work in the indolent semi-tropical! climate of Mexico, but he has sent down a billion 
dollars to work for him. 


quite largely on the willingness of foreign capitalists to continue 
and increase their investments here.” 

This was before the present rebellions. When things are settled 
once more Mexico will come back with a healthy rebound. 
American manufac- 
turers are studying 
conditions down 
there with more 
than former care. 
Some of the oil 
wells yield 100,000 
barrels a day. Oil 
wiil soon be the 
railroad fuel on 
every line, and oil 
stoves are being 
used more and more. 
Most of the oil 
stoves now in use 
are European made, 
but there is no law 
that this must 
always be so. Just 
as soon as the grin- 
goes help develop 
water power and es- 
tablish electric 
plants, there is going 
to be an additional 
market for many 
things. The oppor- 
tunities for trade 
are almost bound- 
less. 

It is not fair to 
say that the grin- 
goes have done 
everything for Mex- 
ico. This is by no 
means true. Mexi- 
can capital has sup- 
plied Mexico City, 
for instance, with 
the electricity for her light and traction systems, bringing it one 
hundred and eighty miles over the mountains. 

There are some kinds of enterprises which the native Mexican is 
far better able to conduct than the foreigner. The best investments 
for Americans are those in which the co-operation of skilled native 
labor is not required to any great extent—work in which the trained 
American engineer can get results with a few of his own men and 
a large force of Mexico’s unskilled laborers. 


W hy the Missionar 


Even in the face of 
typhus, hunger and 
brigandage in Mexico 
they stick. When 
the State Department 
urged all Americans 


to leave. the mission~ 
URING aall the 
time from the 


D) ine trom, of 


Porfirio Diaz to the 
present, American mis- 
sionaries have remained 
in Mexico. 

Even when all Amer- 
icans were urged by the 
State Department at 
Washington to leave 
Mexico because of the 
American seizure of 
Vera Cruz many mis- 
sionaries refused to 
leave their posts, and of 
those who left, all who 
could do so returned at 
the earliest opportunity. 

It must be remem- 
bered, too, in this con- 
nection, that these work- 
ers had not originally 
gone to Mexico think- 
ing of the field as espe- 
cially hazardous. Up to 
five or six years ago 
Mexico was one of the 


Governmental opposition closed many Roman Catholic institutions during the revo- 


lutions, and the public schools were also crippled. 
sions, continuously open, have done a great service to Mexico. 
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“Stick Mexico 


aries remained. 
They fed the hungry 
and cared for the 
fatherless. “The work 
of the missionary is 


be 


lost, ` says Carranza. 


too valuable to 


ready to take advantage 
of the wonderful oppor- 
tunities for religious 
work as soon as peace 
returns. The mission- 
aries have indeed kept 
their organization intact. 
Except in the outlying 
points where it has not 
been safe to ask the 
people to meet together, 
the churches and the 
schools have been kept 
open. The schools have 
been limited largely to 
day-pupils for parents 
have not been willing to 
send their children away 
from home to school in 
these troublous times. 
Even so the missions 
have done a wonderful 
educational work. With 
Roman Catholic institu- 
tions in many places 
closed because of gov- 
ernmental opposi- 
tion, and with the public 
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In this crisis, Protestant mis- 


safest countries in the world for residence or travel. FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL schools crippled and frequently closed for lack of 


Since 1911 the distress of Mexico has grown in- 
creasingly acute. In some parts communication with the homeland 
and with other parts of the mission field has been practically impos- 
sible, the country has been devastated by armies and overrun with 
bandits, food supplies have run low, and disease has wrought fear- 
ful havoc. 

The typhus especially has been terrible. In one village in Oaxaca 
fifteen hundred people out of a total population of forty-five hundred 
have died within the past few months. Yet the missionaries stick— 
and stick in the face of appeals from relatives to return and in face 
also of the willingness of Foreign Missionary Boards to transfer 
them from Mexico to South America or the Philippines. Why do 
they stick? 

There are numerous answers, each with a degree of truth. Some 
say the missionaries remain just because of loyalty to the Cause, 
that they are of heroic stuff, soldiers of the Church who would never 
think of running under fire. The truth of this we are all ready to 
believe. Missionaries are usually soldiers in their bravery. But 
they do not go to foreign fields just to play the part of heroes. The 
sheer heroism of the missionaries has made a deep impression on 
the Mexican mind. In communities where gringoes have often been 
called cowards, it is to-day pretty clearly discerned that gringo 
missionaries are not cowards. The Mexicans themselves are not 
cowards. They know real bravery when they see it. And they 
admire it very deeply. But the missionaries are not staying in 
Mexico just to be heroes. They are not even thinking of them- 
selves as heroes. 

A man of practical turn of mind suggests that the missionaries 
remain to hold their organization together, for the sake of being 
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funds, the mission schools, continuously open, have 
done a great service to Mexico. 

The churches, too, have been more crowded than in times of 
peace. 

It would have been worth while to keep the organizations intact 
just for the chance at a good start on the new day. The motive 
is worthy, but we doubt if it holds chief place in the feeling of 
many workers. 

The charge has sometimes been made, even in reputable quarters, 
that the American missionaries have been deeply in sympathy with 
the revolutionary movements and that they stayed close at hand 
to help. The majority of native Protestant workers in Mexico are, 
very likely, in sympathy with the revolution. Many of these workers 
have served the revolution in military and political ways. Ameri- 
can workers are naturally inclined to favor any advance which 
promises larger human welfare. But it is not fair to say that the 
American missionaries are fomenters of revolution in any other 
sense than their preaching of the Gospel makes toward revolution. 
The Gospel has always had revolutionary tendencies which have 
seemed dangerous to some. The missionaries, however, have kept 
clear from alliances with political parties and leaders. 

One of the foremost workers in Mexico was for a time after 
the outbreak of the revolution kept out of the country because 
he had in the other days been friendly with Diaz. His very presence 
might be offensive to the Carranzistas. But Carranza himself 
sent word to the United States asking for the return of this worker, 
saying: “The personal relations of other days are thoroughly 
understood and the work of the missionary is too valuable to be lost.” 


(Continued on page 26) 


“And Crown Thy Goc 


America—the eautiful. 


beautiful for spacious skies, beautiful for pilgrim feet, 

For amber waves of grain, Whose stern, impassioned stress 

or purple mountain mayjesties thoroughfare for freedom beat 

Above the fruited plain! Across the wilderness! 
America! America! America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee, God mend thine every flaw, 

nd crown thy good with brotherhood onfirm thy soul in self-control, 


From sea to shining sea! Thy liberty in law! 


yd with Brotherhood” 
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by Katherine Lee Bates 


O beautiful for heroes proved O beautiful for patriot dream 
In liberating strife, That sees beyond the years 
Who more than self their country loved, Thine alabaster cities gleam 
And mercy more than life. Undimmed by human tears! 
America! America! America! America! 
May God thy gold refine, God shed His grace on thee, 
Till all success be nobleness, And crown thy good with brotherhood 
And every gain divine! From sea to shining sea! 


—By permission of Thos. Y. Crowell Company 


Contidence R 


The Minister from Nicaragua thinks 


the day of revolution is past in Latin 
America. The republics are looking 


MERICAN diplomacy in Latin America 
A has been moving toward a better 
understanding with all the republics. 
In the last fifteen years some of the most 
prominent men in politics, men such as 
Roosevelt, Root, Bryan and Burton, have 
visited Latin America and have returned, 
partisans of a closer union with its govern- 
ments. 

This new friendliness had a hard test 
during the Mexican revolution. Twice the 
American Government asked the advice of 
Latin America in handling very delicate 
situations; first at Niagara Falls, and later 
at the various conferences in New York 
and Washington. 

The results of these conferences have 
been most beneficial in Latin America. 

Central American republics need two 
things from their bigger sisters; viz., 
financial support and a better understand- 
ing of sociological conditions. As the 
United States is the only one capable to 
assist us in our economic development, we 
are striving for a better commercial in- 
tercourse. Geographically we are the near- 
est country to the United States with the 
exception of Mexico and Cuba, but com- 
‘mercially we are as far as China, for we 
have no good steamship lines running along 


the Pacific coast where our most important ports lie. 
steamship connections, American salesmen and tourists could be 
persuaded to visit our countries. They would find a good market for 
their merchandise and an opportunity to buy ours. 
ucts are entirely agricultural we must have from six to nine months 
before they can be delivered. In other words, we expect American 
tbusiness houses to extend us a six or nine months’ credit, in order 


to pay for the goods they sell us. That 
is the way in which Europe has done busi- 
ness with us—and made it pay. 

We wish, too, that American capital 
would go to our countries where thou- 
sands of square miles are waiting for new 
railways and development. Excellent in- 
vestments can be made in cattle-ranching 
and mines, coffee, sugar, cocoa, orange, 
alligator-pear and other plantations; and 
the produce of those industries can be 
-put on the American market. Rail- 
way and other investments should be 
the backbone of the American policy in 
‘Central America. By gradually helping to 
‘develop the country, American capital 
would get good returns and establish 
peace and order in our young democ- 
racies. 

The American people easily forget that 
we are a Latin people, and naturally in- 
-clined to be very excitable. We have had 
very little training in political affairs, and 
like to show our disapproval of any ad- 
ministration by resorting to force instead 
-of waiting until the next election to 
remedy the situation by suffrage. Those 
methods are, more or less, disappearing 


A wild fig tree, Guatemala. 
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With better 


Since our prod- 


eplaces 


Suspicion 


with increased confidence toward the 
United States. Nicaragua has been 
greatly benefited by Yankee bankers. 


nowadays. People see the benefits of peace 
even under an unsatisfactory administra- 
tion and prefer to tolerate any shortcom- 
ings rather than to plunge the country into 
a revolution. The era of revolutions is 
over in Central America, and the republics 
are now working hard to create better un- 
derstanding with the United States in order 
to interest American people and money in 
the various enterprises awaiting develop- 
ment: 

Nicaragua has already seen the benefits 
of American money invested in the coun- 
try. Messrs. Brown Bros. and J. & W. 
Seligman, of New York, are stockholders 
of the National Bank and Pacific Railway 
and their policy of helping us to estab- 
lish a gold currency has been most satis- 
factory. The same bankers have opened 
a branch in Nicaragua of the Banco 
Latino Mercantil, with the special purpose 
of advancing money to farmers, to be se- 
cured on mortgage of their property, and 
so have reduced the interest rate from 
I5 per cent to I2 per cent per annum. 
Under their .management the National 
Railway has been thoroughly re-equipped 
and an up-to-date service installed. These 
activities are only a preliminary invest- 
ment, for those houses, like many others, 


are anxiously awaiting the ratification of our Canal Convention, 
pending in the United States Senate, before enlarging their business. 


Nicaraguans who formerly distrusted American diplomacy, as 


not thoroughly disinterested, are changing their minds; a real friend- 
ship has grown up; good-will and sympathy on the part of the big 
sister calls for deep appreciation and gratitude on the part of the 


little sister. 


Did you ever hear of 
Quezaltenango? It isn’t a riddle. That 


is the name of the Central American city which owns this 


beautiful municipal theater and many other handsome buildings—proving that there is a greater spirit in Central America 


than the revolutionary spirit. 
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Something New in Pan~Americanism 


All-America conferences are the vogue. 


We have had them on finance, politics and science. 
Unlike the others, it will meet, not in the United States, but in the ancient city of Panama. 


Now comes one on religion. 
For the first time the united 


Protestant church will face the facts about Latin America. 


S. EARL TAYLOR 


E hear much about Pan-Americanism to-day. During the past 

five years delegations of bankers, of manufacturers, and of 

other business interests have gone to South America to study 
the problem of developing American trade in Latin lands. Business 
men have been coming to 
the United States in in- 
creasing numbers to inquire 
concerning business meth- 
ods, export trade, and 
especially the finest live 
stock and the most up-to- 
date machinery. Pan- 
American conferences also 
have been the order of the 
day. A great building dedi- 
cated to the interests of 
the Republics of the two 
Americas stands in the city 
of Washington. A power- 
ful organization is at work 
under the active support of 
the President of the United 
States and the Presidents of 
the South American Re- 
publics to promote closer 


relationships. A great 
library of books has been 
assembled, photographic 


material of the finest sort 
is being produced. The 
A.B.C. Conference has 
been organized to deal with 
international questions 
which are common to North 
and South America. 


The European war forces 
the two Americas to realize 
their interdependence as 
never before, and the year 
1915 was characterized by 
two conferences of extraor- 
dinary importance. The 
first was a gathering of 
financiers representing 
twenty-one American Re- 
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This building in Lima was the center for South Amer- 
ica of the old Spanish Inquisition through which over 
one hundred and fifty victims were sent to the stake. 


of the world which have to do with work in Latin America turn their 
faces toward the city of Panama. A Congress on Christian Work 
in Latin America will convene there for a ten-day conference, begin- 
ing February tenth. For nearly two years missionary experts like 
William F. Oldham, Homer 
C. Stuntz, John R. Mott and 
Robert E. Speer have been 
at work on the various 
committees. Great pre- 
liminary meetings have been 
held; the hearty co-opera- 
tion of British societies 
has been given, and eight 
commissions, having care- 
fully studied out the prob- 
lems, will present reports on 
which the congress will 
base its discussions. 
Regional conferences at 
Lima, Santiago, Buenos 
Aires and Rio de Janeiro 
are to follow the Panama 
Conference. Official depu- 
tations consisting chiefly of 
officials of Mission Boards, 
and others generally inter- 
ested, will visit the Latin- 
American fields. Other 
important conferences will 
be held in Havana and San 
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Juan. 
As to the Panama Con- 
ference itself, much has 


been said, and there will be 
much more to say. It has 
naturally aroused some ad- 
verse criticism. The Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Panama 
is very loud in his denunci- 
ation of the Conference. 
Even one of the Protestant 
communions in North 
America has been tremen- 
dously stirred by opposition 
on the part of some of its 
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publics which was held in eines members. 

Washington under the Last October the Peruvian Senate, meeting in this same Most of the ue riticisninis 
auspices of our government. building, passed by a vote of 64 to 12 a bill which for due to misapprehension. 
More recently, the Pan- the first time gives complete religious liberty to Peru. It has been thought that a 
American Scientific Con- group of missionary enthu- 
ference assembled in the = = siasts would come together 
SG ae wetness, A: 5 a to make bitter 


that time Mr. Lansing, our Secretary of State, gave a new interpre- 
tation to the Monroe Doctrine which met with the hearty support of 
the South American delegates. 

It would be hard to overestimate the significance of this latter 
event. In place of increasing jealousy and suspicion aroused by the 
earlier interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine, there now rises a Pan- 
Americanism which rallies around the common standard of the rights 
of humanity, and the defence of these rights as represented on the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Following these conferences and in harmony with the increasing 
friendliness between North and South America, the missionary forces 
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attacks upon forms of Christian faith other than those represented 
by the Conference. On the contrary, the Panama Conference is 
actually to be neither critical nor antagonistic. While presenting 
boldly the Gospel of the living Christ, which we as Protestant people 
hold as the only adequate solution of the problems in South America, 
there will be on the part of the delegates a spirit of justice and 
courtesy. The official announcement calls for that charity which 
thinketh no evil and rejoiceth not in iniquity but rejoiceth in the truth. 
The basis of representation at the Conference is broad enough to 
satisfy the most liberal Christian, and narrow enough to satisfy the 
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HE first ques- 
tion about the 
Situation or 

South America is, 

Where is it actually 

situated ? 

, Yesterday, a doctor 
\ of divinity asked me 
if I would not pro- 
ceed by ship directly 
from Los Angeles to 

South America; it 

would save so much 
time. That dear man does not know that South America is not south 
of North America at all, but east of it. A line dropped through New 
York City straight south would fall in the sea one hundred and fifty 
miles west of the city of Valparaiso, which is itself on the west coast. 

Geographically speaking, the average maker of atlases is a superla- 
tive sinner. He draws the map of your town, county, and state so large, 
and draws all the rest of the world so small you acquire an indefensi- 
ble conceit. You think that your state is about all there is, and the 
United States certainly includes everything. 

The vastness of South America is the first thing we must under- 
stand. I travel about thirty or forty thousand miles each year trying 
to cover my circuit. It takes me longer to go between the extreme 
points, from Panama by steamer down the west coast and on through 
the Straits of Magellan to Asuncion, Paraguay, than it would take 
to go from San Francisco to Cairo and back to Glasgow. 

You think of Bolivia as a little country. It is as big as Germany, 
Austria and England. Peru is as large as all the United States from 
Nova Scotia to Indiana, from Canada south to the Gulf. Argentina 
equals all the United States west of Omaha. Brazil is a United States 
with another Texas added. The resources of that vast area are in 
keeping with the bigness of the continent. 


An Indian woman of Tierra del Fuego. 


South America can feed the world; corn 
and wheat, seventy and fifty bushels 
to the acre; alfalfa, s1x crops a year 


You know, at least vaguely, of the minerals—gold, silver, tin, cop- 
per, vanadium, bismuth, tungsten, the diamond mines of Brazil, and 
the emerald mines of Colombia. Chile and Bolivia have been selling 
$130,000,000 worth of nitrates every year to fertilize the sugar beet 
fields of Germany. The black rich alluvial soil of Brazil, Argentina 
and Uruguay, is as good as the best in Illinois and Iowa. Corn grows 
seventy bushels to the acre; wheat, fifty bushels; alfalfa, six crops a 
year. 

In the latitude south of the equator as far as Chicago is north of 
it we have an Illinois soil and a southern California climate. Such a 
combination comes as near to an agricultural paradise as there is in 
this poor world. 

“What kind of barns do they build in the Argentine?” a man asked 
me. “What do they want barns for?” I replied. “They do not need 
to keep cattle out of the cold. They do not have to cut and store their 
hay. It grows twelve months in the year.” 


The women outnumber the men, in some 
places, five to one; but they can t vote yet 


A continent like that can carry a great population. However, South 
America has at present only fifty million people. Why not more? Four 
or five reasons. The Spaniards found ten million people when they 
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outh America— 


A face-to-face talk with North Americans on the 
a man who travels forty thousand miles each year in 


ticles on South America that W orld 


HOMER 


came to that country; slavery killed nine millions in the first two hundred 
years. There have been no adequate regulations to stop epidemics of 
cholera, smallpox or bubonic plague. Wars and revolutions have taken 
their toll. In Chile the women are two to one for every man, and in 
Paraguay five to one. The street car conductors are women. There 
are not enough men to do the work of the country. One great reason 
for the meager population has been religious intolerance. The liberty- 
loving Scotchman, Englishman, and German formerly would not go to 
South America. 


The population of South Ámerica is quite 
as mixed as that of the United States 


What kind of people do live in South America? The Spanish, the 
Portuguese, but chiefly the descendants of these European races who 
have intermarried with the Indians. Other nations have made lesser 
contributions. Brazil, which is only two days by steamer from West 


When it is summer in North America, it is winter in most of South America and in the far south 
corresponding to that of Chicago north of it, we have 


Land of Promise 


general topic of what South America is and isn't, by 
One of the most illuminating ar~ 


Latin America. 


Outlook has ever published. 


C. STUNTZ 


Africa, is one-third negro, the crudest type of negro on the American 
hemisphere. There is a strong mark of the Moor upon the Spaniard. 
The Arabic Moor wrought his customs very deeply into the life of Spain. 
The people of Mexico and Cuba might be called Moorish Americans rather 
than Latin Americans. The customs, manners, and heart experiences in 
these people of Latin America are more Moorish than Christian, more 
Moslem, more Arabic than Spanish. 


Three months correspondence school course 
in Spanish hardly adequate for business men 


We talk much of trade relations with South America. We are late— 
fifty years late. England and Germany have been flooding South America 
for more than a generation with their wares and planting their banks 
everywhere. We take great pride in the fact that less than a year ago 
we opened our first branch bank. 

Our trade with South America is a trifle compared with what it could 
be. Why? Well, for the primary reason that we have a country at home 


where this picture was taken, it is wintry all year around. But in the latitude south of the equator 
an Illinois soil and a southern California climate. 


South America is 
not south but east 
of North America. 


big enough to absorb all our products. But there 
is a great deal of Anglo-Saxon provincialism 
about the average North American. In fact, we are 
the most provincial big nation in the world. 

Here is an illustration. I pay about $100.00 a 
year excess postage on the letters sent to me from 
the United States. I have just paid a $40.00 over- 
draft on mail for people who are living fifty years 
behind the times. They think of South America as 
if it were Podunk County. 

“We are going to send a salesman to South 
America,’ said a Chicago business man to me a few 
years ago. “Does he speak Spanish or Portu- © 
guese?” I asked. “Why, no. Is that necessary?” he inquired. What 
can you do with a man like that? He showed me enough literature to 
fll a car, all printed in English. It might as well be taken out and 
dumped into Lake Michigan as sent to South America. 

Among the first things we missionaries do is to learn the language. 
We have to know it and speak it as the native speaks it. You want 
to hear your language spoken without brogue, not as an immigrant 
speaks, but fluently, smoothly, with proper use of idiom and with a 
knowledge of historical matters and literature. One of the first things 
to learn in a foreign country is that you have not learned a 
language when you have learned it. You must also acquire the history 
and literature of the people, the background out of which the language 
comes. The business man ought to be as well equipped as the mis- 
sionary. 


South America will have the largest im- 
migration movement of the next century 


What has the future for South America? Some parts of it offer 
little inducement to the northern races. The white man lives in the 
tropics only as a diver lives in the water—he must come up for air. 
General Gorgas recently said that when the present scientific sanita- 
tion, which has been so effective in Colombia, has been applied to 
Brazil, the latter country will be as densely populated as any part 
of Europe. Perhaps it will be, but not by the English, German, or 
Americans. It is one thing not to get sick and quite another to prosper 
outside one’s proper habitat; and however well they keep in hot coun- 
tries the blood gets thinner all the time; the face paler and the walk 
slower every month. The British Government learned that about the 
tropics long ago. It will not pay a full salary to one of its employees 
who does not spend at least one of every seven years in a temperate 
climate. 

On the other hand, in the center of Brazil, running right down 
through and taking in much of the highlands of the west coast, the 
Andean valleys, made cool by elevation, a white population can thrive, 
keep rosy cheeks and red blood and work twelve months a year. This 
area will receive the largest immigration movement of any part of the 
world in the next hundred years. When the war is over a great mass 
of people from northern Europe will come—Scandinavians, Germans, 
British. Many of them are there already. There are 22,000 English- 
men in Buenos Aires, and 10,000 Germans. Last Fourth of July we 
could not scare up more than three hundred North Americans. 

Will people emigrate to South America from the United States? 
Not to any great extent. A man can buy a farm in New York State, 
where he lives among English-speaking people, cheaper than he can 
in South America. But in Europe people number from two to four 
hundred to the square mile; their surplus is going to go somewhere. 
Asia is full. We have no free land to offer them. South America 
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is open. Her immigration is already nearly as large as ours, and 
there is room for all who may wish to come. Argentina, if popu- 
lated as densely as Japan, would have three hundred and forty-two 
instead of eight million people. 


Seventy-one in every hundred are illiterate 


To what extent is South America alert to prepare for her future? 
What does she need? 
Schools, for one thing. Out of ten republics of South America, 


in five, or possibly six, the public educational system exists 
chiefly on paper. There is very little brick, mortar, or school 
teachers. The state of Kansas has one-twelfth the population 


of Panama, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay, 
and yet Kansas with only two and four-tenths per cent of 
illiteracy spent over $300,000 more on public education than 
those seven nations, where seventy-one in every hundred are 
illiterate. 


A Methodist minister set in motion the 
finest public school system on the continent 


Nevertheless, there are some bright spots in the educa- 
tional outlook. Rev. William Goodfellow, a gifted man with 
a fine education, went 3 
out to the Argentine 
some years ago. He 
mastered the Spanish 
language so that it 
charmed the people. He 
lectured on astronomy 
before the students of 
the city. He lectured on 
biology and great scien- 
tific subjects and 
charmed them by his eru- 
dition, by his eloquence, 
by his splendid mastery 
of their tongue. 

When President Sar- 
miento was looking for 
final authority to decide 
on a system of public 
schools for the country, 
he made Dr. Good- 
fellow from Illinois, 
High Commissioner of 
Education for the Argen- 
tine Republic, sent him 
to North America to 
study the system of 
schools here. Thirty 
teachers, chosen from 
normal schools, and uni- 
versity graduates went 
back with him to South 
America. He put in mo- 
tion the finest system ot 
public education that 
exists anywhere in this 
hemisphere outside the United States. 
dist minister. 

There have been, in the wake of this great movement, public educa- 
tional systems set up in every country of South America. Chile was 
the first to follow and then Brazil. Elsewhere one will find decrees, 
high sounding announcements, such as, “There shall be a normal 
school established in A and it shall open its classes on a certain 
day and it shall have fifteen professors and the course of study will 
be so and so.” You go to look for the normal school but find, per- 
haps, only a body of professors drawing salaries and doing little else. 
They may rent a building and have thirty to fifty scholars; or lawyers 
who lecture once or twice a week, and call it a school. 

In other places as in Colombia the Roman Church has absolute 
authority over education and controls the selection of teachers. 
There the schools are still in the middle ages. 


That was done by a Metho- 
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South America’s religious history has in many ways been a bloody one. 


February, 1916 


South America needs not only schools but also religion. Spain 
brought to this southern continent a medieval government and a 
similar religion. In the days of the Inquisition 200,000 people were 
tortured in South America; 189 men and women were burned at 
the stake in Lima. The Catholic Church of South America has not 
been the Papacy as we know it, modified to suit the conditions in 
England, Germany and America, where the searchlights of modern 
journalism and the competition of Protestantism keep it up. 


The revolt against the church is 
making for atheism and agnosticism 


Many years ago the South American countries threw off the 
Spanish political yoke. Now there is an overwhelming similar revolt 

: against this hard ecclesiasticism. Perhaps seventy per cent 
of the men have already left the Catholic Church. Where 
are they going? Into atheism, agnosticism, into plain God- 
lessness. Madam Sarraga, a famous orator, is giving public 
lectures against Jesuitism and celibacy of the priesthood. 
The seats in the largest theaters, tickets at two and three 
dollars apiece, are all sold out in advance. The people 
simply packed the theaters to hear these scathing 
denunciations of the old system. A great majority 
of the people count 
themselves as “liberals,” 
that is, anti-church. 

There are no religious 
forces at work in these 
countries to reprove in- 
temperance, gambling, or 
immorality. There is no 
word for the poor sin- 
ners which points them 
to a Lord of forgive- 
ness and fellowship. In- 
stead of that, there is, 
for example, a church in 
the city of Cuzco, Peru, 
with this legend on its 
portal: “Come to Mary 
all ye who are weary and 
heavy laden and she will 
give you rest.” 
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Drawings for govern- 
ment lottery every 
Sunday after church 


Now to be specific: 
Take the city of Buenos 
Aires and contrast it 
with cities in this coun- 
try. Buenos Aires is a 
little bigger than Phila- 
delphia. In twenty years 
more it will be larger 
than Chicago. Philadel- 
phia has seven hundred 
Protestant churches; 
Buenos Aires, whose 
population is 1,600,000, has fifteen with a seating capacity of 4,000. 
There are cities of thirty and even a hundred thousand that have 
not a single Protestant church of any sort. Tucuman in Argentina, 
with 100,000 people, has a single Protestant chapel, seating perhaps 
100 people, where the Plymouth Brethren hold occasional service. 
All around it vice is wide open. The health records of the city show 
that sixty-two babes out of every hundred have no legal right to a 
father’s name. The drawings for the government lottery are held 
every Sunday morning after mass. There is not a word being said 
to oppose it. Do you not see what a service we can perform by estab- 
lishing Sunday schools and churches not merely for those who are 
now there but also for the millions who are to come from Europe? 

I have traveled eight years in India and in the Philippines, and 
three years in South America. I know of no part of the world 
so unchurched, so utterly without the Gospel, as South America. 


The Incas poured the blood of their 
human victims into sacrificial urns like this, then Spain brought the Inquisition which subjected thousands of 
South Americans to torture and in Lima, alone, burned 189 men and women at the stake. 


Will America Rise to Her Opportunity? 


It is an unexampled one, says the President of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 


JOHN H. FAHEY 
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Cotton baled in the United States arrives in this condition. The 
moral is obvious. 


Cotton baled in Peru and shipped to Liverpool arrives looking like 
this. 
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HE War has not created but it has emphasized and enlarged home. Ships to transport goods under our own flag are very 


America’s opportunity to develop a great foreign trade. important. Our merchant may have the goods, but if he is without 
Now we know that there is foreign trade if we want it. But ships he cannot hope to compete successfully against his German and 
if we expect to get it, we must go after it. English rivals. Without the control of this shipping Germany never 


We must change our ideas about Export Trade. There is nothing could have built up the tremendous commerce which she controlled 
mysterious or occult about it. We have but to exercise common sense. before the War. England’s powerful fleet of merchantmen speaks 
The two possible avenues for the introduction of goods are the eloquently of her own conviction on this point. 
Spoken and the Written Word. The Spoken Word depends on the The organization of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
speaker. He must know three things: the language, the article he has States, at the invitation of President Taft three years ago, gave the 
to sell, and how to sell it. first real promise of an adequate medium through which national 
Now for the Written Word: Don’t send into foreign speaking business sentiment on this and other vital issues might be focussed. 
countries letters written in English and prices expressed in dollars, It now has a membership of nearly 700 commercial organizations, 
and don’t drop the subject after the first mailing. Remember that representing over 300,000 business men, firms and corporations in 
inertia is not national, but universal. every state in the Union and is now providing, as a part of our neces- 
A word about the Goods. Merchants want what the market sary machinery for foreign trade promotion, the facilities for record- 
demands. In England men pull their shirts over their heads. In ing business opinion on important economic questions as well as a 
America the coat shirt is universally worn. Suppose you were an means of co-operation between business and government. 
importer of men’s furnishings and an English salesman came over Through a general referendum business men recently expressed 
and tried to sell you a consignment of English-cut shirts. Would their opinions unequivocably of the establishment of a merchant 
you place an order? No. You would say: “I cannot dispose of that marine as a private enterprise, helped by a fair and equitable system 
kind of shirt in America. If you will supply me with coat-cut shirts, of subsidies and mail subventions. In connection with the creation of 
I will consider the matter.” In going after foreign trade, furnish the Federal Trade Commission the Chamber pointed out the need of 
what the customer wants. providing some means of combination on the part of many of the 
Nevertheless, no matter how well prepared the individual American smaller manufacturers in promoting foreign trade. At present the 
manufacturer may be to get foreign trade, he is, after all, dependent. establishment of common selling agencies abroad by a number of 
He must have the co-operation of his government and he must have manufacturers in one line and other types of combination, which 
all the facilities which his competitors command. The government’s would enable our business men of moderate size to develop foreign 
system of information concerning trade opportunities, changing tariffs business effectively, is contrary to the law. National legislation 
and similar business facts of importance must be accurate and up-to- should remedy this by making clear just what our merchants may do. 
date and the government consular service, the corps of commercial That America alone has now the opportunity to produce the bulk 
attaches and special agents must take a real interest in the promo- of the world’s wares, no one longer doubts. Whether or not she will 
tion of commerce and be very thoughtful of the manufacturer back have the vision to seize her golden opportunity, is the Future’s secret. 
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The Continent of Republics 


South America has no time for the glitter and gewgaws of royalty. Of all the continents it is the most republican in 


government. 


In popular education, freedom of the press, and religious toleration it is also advancing. 


FRANCIS E. CLARK 


HE South American continent enjoys the unique distinction 

of living almost exclusively under a Republican form of gov- 

ernment. More than nineteen-twentieths of its territory, and 

of its population as well, belong to Republican states, with only 

three feeble colonies in the north owing allegiance respectively to 

Great Britain, France and Holland, while over a few bleak islands 
in the south the Union Jack flies. 

While half of North America is a loyal and prosperous colony of 
Great Britain, while much of Asia and all of Africa is divided 
between different European powers, while Europe itself is governed 
largely by emperors and kings, the people of South America elect 
their own rulers, make their own laws, and care for their own 
defence. In this respect South America is the most advanced of 
the continents. 

If it may be said that its politics are sometimes the worst in 
the world, its rulers corrupt, its people boss-ridden, its government 
a “despotism tempered by 
assassination,” and subject 
to revolution at an hour’s 
notice, it must be borne in 
mind that South America is, 
politically speaking, a coun- 
try in the making. The 
stability which some Euro- 
pean countries were sup- 
posed to have achieved after 
a thousand years of struggle, 
cannot be expected of South 
America after less than a 
hundred years of freedom 
from the Spanish yoke. 

Indeed, when we speak of 
European stability in these 
days, it seems like the grim- 
mest irony. Europe, after 
centuries of the highest 
political and intellectual de- 
velopment, is to-day the most 
unstable of continents. By 
comparison, South America 
looks like an oil painting 
beside a moving picture 
show. 

In the matter of rulers, 
South America need not fear 
comparison with the Old 
World. There have been far 
more bad kings than good 
kings, from the time when 
Jereboam, son of Nebat, 
made Israel to sin. When 
we attempt to compare the 
twenty-five presidents of the 
United States with any 
similar number of kings in 
any part of the world, or in 
any period of history, we find 
that there is simply no com- 
parison for honesty, upright- 
ness, intellectual ability and 
conscientious patriotism. 

South America, too, has 
had her patriotic leaders 
though their average falls 


A street in Rio, the capital of Brazil. Lord Bryce considers Chile the most distinct in its national 
type of any of the republics except Brazil, which speaks a different language from the others. 
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far below that of the United States. History will never forget San 
Martin, or O’Higgins, or even the erratic Simon Bolivar, whose 
real patriotism relieves the checkered story of revolution and self- 
seeking in South America. I have met several of the recent presi- 
dents of South American republics and found them educated, upright, 
honorable men. 

South America must not be considered as a homogeneous whole. 
There is as much difference between some of the republics in the 
south and others in the north, as between the United States and 
Mexico. As a rule, the farther south you go in the southern con- 
tinent, the more prosperous, stable, and promising do the republics 
become. 

The northern republics often have a government which seems far 
from meeting the ideals of true republicanism. Chile, Argentina 
and Brazil are quite up to the average of the nations of the world 
in the decency and efficiency of their respective governments. 

Moreover, each nation has 
an individuality and distinc- 
tive character of its own. Be- 
cause ten of the people speak 
the Spanish language and 
were born in the same revo- 
lutionary throes, during the 
early years of the I9th cen- 
tury, it does not follow that 
they are any more alike than 
are Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 

Nor does the fact that 
their laws and institutions 
are largely modelled after 
those of the United States 
prove that the same seed has 
always produced like national 


Ps, ee fruits. While in many re- 
iret E spects they are “true to 
- type,’ as_ horticulturists 
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would say, in other important 
respects, each nation is a 
“sport” and produces fruit of 
its own distinctive quality. 

Lord Bryce, in his illumi- 
nating book, dwells upon this 
individuality of the South 
American republics. Chile 
he considers the most dis- 
tinct in its national type of 
any of the republics except 
Brazil which speaks a differ- 
ent language from the others 
and was born under far dif- 
ferent and less tempestuous 
circumstances. Argentina is 
constantly developing these 
distinctive national charac- 
teristics, he thinks, while 
Uruguay, Peru and the 
northern republics have also 
their own peculiarities which 
differentiate them from their 
fellow republics. 

While the states of the 
United States of North 
America united under one 
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government, tend to become more alike, and while the differences 
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Since then complete religious toleration has been written into the 


between North and South and East and West grow less and less constitution of Peru. The Roman church is still the predominant 


each year, the states of South America tend to develop more and 


church of all the republics, of course, but it is decadent and corrupt, 


more along the lines of their own individual national life. Their in many parts of the country frightfully so. It has, too, comparatively 


patriotism and love of country is no less than ours. Their flags, some 
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of which float over 
a population meager 
and backward, are 
no less dear to them 
than the Stars and 
Stripes are to us. 
All these republics, 
too, have heroic 
years to look back 
upon, and an early 
history of which, in 
many respects, they 
may well be proud. 

While by no 
means servile imitat- 
ors of the United 
States, they have 
borrowed from us 
far more than their 
general forms of re- 
publican govern- 
ment. Perhaps it is 
more fair to say that 
they have caught the 
Same contagion of 
democracy and free- 
dom that so happily 
inoculated North 
America some forty 
years earlier than it 
reached her twin 
continent of the 
south. 

The public school 
system of the more 
advanced republics 
of South America is 
modelled after our 
own, and I have 
never seen a finer 
normal school than 
the one in Sao Pau- 
lo, Brazil, where the 
early American 
teachers are still 
honored and their 
memories cherished. 

Republican gov- 
ernment, freedom of 
the press, love of 
liberty, at least a 
theoretical democra- 
cy, popular educa- 
tion—in all these 
particulars our 
neighbors of the 
south, though some 
of them are far in 
the rear, emulate us 
of the north. Even 
in the matter of re- 
ligious liberty they 
are rapidly catching 
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TOPSY-TURVY LAND 


MARIE DE MONTALVO 
UENOS AIRES, Montevideo, Valparaiso—cities in topsy-turvy land. 


Where winter is summer and autumn comes in spring. 
Where the north wind is hot and the south wind cold. 

Where hovels elbow palaces, rich costumes sweep the sordid pave- 
ments, and huge costly motor cars choke the narrow streets. 

Where meals are begun with cold meat and salad, and soup is served 
in the middle. 

Where the natives speak their own language with a foreign accent, 
and people and plants alike seem strange transplanted things that have 
taken on queer forms in the new soil. 

What wonder is it that trade in these countries presents a problem 
with more difficulties than the ordinary ones of cash and credit, salesman- 
ship and salaries, profit and publicity? 

Here, blue eyes are set in swarthy faces, fat, fair features flash bril- 
liant tropic smiles, shining black orbs peer out over rosy English cheeks, 
and the exiled oak trees, in despair at the crazy seasons, put out buds on 
one side while on the other side their leaves turn brown and shudder in 
the antarctic gale, although tropic foliage remains a desperate green. 

Here straw hats are worn with thick fur coats, the houses are floored 
with marble, the streets are paved with wood; and while an unaccustomed 
face may be chapped indoors, where a tiny fire of cannel coal tries in vain 
to warm the vast wilderness between icy floor and chilly ceiling, it is sure 
to be burned by the sun as soon as it gets outdoors. 

And at the end, to crown and close it all, one is buried with elabo- 
rate, if somewhat hasty, pomp and ceremonial, only to be dispossessed from 
even this last home if the rent is not promptly paid! 

In the far south the Englishman has settled with his family and built 
his tennis courts and made it the fashion to wear an ulster on the sunny 
side of the street. 

The German has wedged himself into the life of the people with a 
dictionary under one arm and a native wife on the other. 

The Italian has brought his spark of Latin warm-hearted enthusiasm 
and become so much a part of the land that it is a question whether it was 
he who learned the language or the language that adapted itself to him. 

And the North American? He has gone down there as a martyr on 
a high salary, impatient of the inefficiency, bored with the amusements, 
critical of the customs, intolerant of the people, until, lonely and homesick, 
he has cabled back to Broadway that he is coming home on the next boat, 
“ please send a substitute.” 

And this is because for the North American there is not only breath- 
ing space but another job back home; and the European must stay and 
make good, for there is neither job nor home in the crowded land he 
comes from. 
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up. When a few years ago I visited Peru the laws of the land for- 
bade the practice of any religion, except the Roman Catholic, but 
the then president of the republic said to me with a twinkle in his 
eye, “You know that the laws forbid you to talk about Christian 
Endeavor or your religion, but, though the statutes are very illiberal, 
the people of Peru are very liberal.” As much as to say, You can 
talk about anything you please.” 


much in store for her. 
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little influence on the political life of the nation. In fact, its 


efforts to dominate 
are often resented 
and prove to be an 
awkward boom- 
erang. 

I remember a 
personal incident 
that illustrates this. 
Before going to 
Brazil, it was 
known that I had 
a letter of intro- 
duction from Colonel 
Roosevelt, who was 
then President. The 
Catholic papers of 
Rio Janeiro tried to 
stir up trouble by 
saying that I was a 
political emissary of 
the United States, 
and the Society I 
represented was 
called by these pa- 
pers by the endear- 
ing name of the 
“spawn of Protest- 
antism.” The gov- 
ernment of Brazil 
therefore took spe- 
cial pains to show 
that it took no stock 
in these diatribes, by 
giving the Endeav- 
orers, free of 
charge, two govern- 
ment steam launches 
on which they might 
go out into the har- 
bor to meet our 
steamer, and also 
gave all the Endeav- 
orers free passes 
and special cars 
from Rio Janeiro to 
Sao Paulo to attend 
the national conven- 
tion held there, a 
free ride of some 
two hundred and fif- 
ty miles. Not that 
the government 
loved Protestantism 
more, but Catholi- 
cism less, or at least 
wished to show its 
impartiality and its 
freedom from priest- 
ly domination. 

Such a personal 
incident simply illus- 
trates the growing 
democracy and free- 


dom of thought of our South American neighbors. As I study the 
recent history of her republics, as I consider her vast resources, as 
I view her splendid cities, for Rio Janeiro and Buenos Aires are two 
of the most beautiful and substantial in the world, as I rejoice in 
her growing stability, I am more and more convinced that South 
America is indeed the Continent of Opportunity. The future holds 
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Why Is Mexico? 


(Continued from page 8) 


be shaken loose, the method is the same. Employ brute force. This 
subconscious creed permeates the whole thought and life of Mexico. 
Why? 

To all these “whys” there is but one answer. 

We have been describing the mind of a slave. All the charac- 
teristics that have been enumerated are the characteristics of a 
slave. And the Mexican mind is a slave mind. That’s why! 

There are two rules under which life may be lived—the rule of 
oppression and the rule of co-operation. The one means tyranny ; 
the other democracy. The one means cramping and stagnation; the 
other means freedom and growth. 

For over three centuries the Mexicans have lived under the rule 
of oppression. This rule has operated through three agencies— 
the Church, the Government, and the system of feudalism. These 
three forces have contributed to make the Mexican a slave in body, 
mind and will. 

Everyone knows the effect that feudalism has had in every country 
in which it has been practised. “The soul of a serf” is the sure 
result. In Mexico a few hundred men have owned all the land in 
the Republic and under these proprietors the multitudes have been 
in bondage. 

This system of bondage, or peonage as it is called, is very simple. 
The peon receives a scant wage and then is required to purchase 
his worldly goods at the proprietor’s store. He very soon runs into 
debt. And the Mexican law decrees that so long as an Indian 
workman owes a cent to his employer, he is the latter’s chattel and 
must go on working for him until the debt is paid. 

You may do what you please with your own chattel and floggings, 
starvings, and even executions, have not been unknown in the Mexi- 
can haciendas. For three centuries and a half, this system, with 
variations has prevailed in Mexico. Do you wonder that the Mexi- 
can working class has developed a slave mind? 

The Government, ever since the Spaniard first stepped into the 
land, has been a tyranny. For three centuries Mexico endured the 
bloody rule of the Spanish viceroys. Then she suffered “inde- 
pendence” under the despotic, though well meant, domination of 
Porfirio Diaz. From the first, politics has been a sham. The Mexi- 
can representative system has been a paper system merely. No 
wonder the Mexicans regard Law not as an instrument in their 
hands, but a sword over their heads. 

The third agent of the rule of oppression has been the Roman 
Catholic Church. Those who have known the more enlightened sec- 
tion of the Roman Church in a country like the United States can 
form little idea of the conditions which prevail in the so-called 
“Latin centers.” Even to-day, to quote Francis S. Borton, “the 
Roman Church in Mexico is the deadly and relentless foe of all 
that is meant by a free press, free thought and speech, and free pub- 
lic schools.” The enlightening of the masses would mean the shatter- 
ing of the rule of oppression, hence the Church stands broad-breasted 
against enlightenment. The story of the priest exploitation of Mexico, 
Italy and Spain is too well known to require detailed comment here. 

Thus the three tremendous forces of feudalism, despotic Govern- 
ment and Church greed have combined to maintain the rule of 
oppression in Mexico. Result—the slave mind. And dishonesty is 
but the natural and unastonishing characteristic of the slave. It is 
merely one of his means of self-defense against his oppressors. 
Thieving is another means. Laziness is another. The slave is 
characteristically ignorant, he sees little use for circumspection in 
his social morals, he has poor reverence for a religion that endeavors 
to coin his every devotion into priestly luxury, he does not become 
enthusiastic over the law of the land that has been used to crush 
and crowd him into servitude, and he sees only one way out, and that 
the way of the animals—the way of the barbarians—Brute Force. 

The rule of oppression must pass. The rule of co-operation must 
take its place if Mexico is to live and grow. Christian missions are 
perhaps doing more than any other influence to inculcate the new 
rule. Far and wide throughout the country their stations have been 
set. Nineteen missionary societies are at work, and their mis- 
sionaries number about three hundred. At the present time, there 
are over ninety thousand Protestant adherents in Mexico, as a 
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result of mission work. The influence of these people is out of 
all proportion to their number. They are the best educated and fre- 
quently become the most powerful persons in their communities. 
Graduates from mission schools and colleges are assuming high rank 
among the professional and public men of the land. 

Christian schools, hospitals and churches will help to lift Mexico’s 
cloud of illiteracy, pain and crookedness. Minds, bodies and souls 
are the strength of a nation. Until these are tuned to Christian 
standards there can come no lasting uprightness either in the indi- 
vidual or national life of Mexico. 


Why the Missionaries “Stick” in 
Mexico 


(Continued from page 15) 


The followers of the revolution do not expect our workers to 
dabble in Mexican politics. No matter what American capitalists 
or American adventurers may have done the American missionaries 
have kept clear of the politics of Mexican parties. 

The real reason why the missionaries stick is really still more 
fundamental. They stay in Christian response to human needs. The 
Mexicans have been and still are in immeasurable distress. The 
missionaries are there to find bread for the hungry, to care for 
families whose fathers and sons are with the armies, to cheer the 
bereaved, and minister to the sick and dying. The missionaries are 
trying not merely to keep men out of hell thereafter, but to get 
them out of hell here and now. 

Does it all pay, stated in human terms? Are the Mexicans capable 
of grateful response? When the United States seized Vera Cruz 
an attack was made on the Naval School there and a number of 
cadets were killed. The report, as it reached Mexico City, was to the 
effect that Americans had ruthlessly killed ninety Mexican children. 
Instantly a mob gathered and began to rush through the streets of 
Mexico calling for death to the Americans. Who hid American 
women missionaries and preserved them from a fate possibly worse 
than death? Who brought food to the American women during the 
days when the danger was at its height? Native Mexican Chris- 
tians who might have been shot if their actions had been discovered. 

The reason the missionaries stay is the fact that they are Chris- 
tians, living forth their Christianity in such human kindliness that 
they beget Christian living in response. American Christians have 
become attached to Mexican Christians in a fellowship of achieve- 
ment and suffering. The question as these American workers would 
put it would not be, “Why do we stick?” but “Why should we not 
stick ?” 


Something New in Pan-Americanism 
(Continued from page 19) 


most orthodox; it reads: “All communions or organizations which 
accept Jesus Christ as Divine Saviour and Lord, and the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and the New Testament as the Revealed Word of 
God, and whose purpose is to make the will of Christ prevail in Latin 
America, are cordially invited to participate in the Panama Congress, 
and will be heartily welcomed.” The purpose of the Congress as set 
forth in the official statement is to discover the facts in regard to the 
social, moral and religious conditions in Latin America, to devise 
methods to promote harmony, sympathy and co-operation. 

As to the outcome, no living man can tell. The Panama Congress 
will doubtless lift up the Latin work so that we can see it in its unity, 
in its attractiveness, in its rich promise for the future, and also in 
its dire need. The Panama Congress will doubtless startle but 
humble the Church with the magnitude and the urgency of the task, 
but the Panama Congress will also without doubt reveal such 
resources of Divine power and such possibilities of uniting the forces 
as will give great hope and a new enthusiasm for that glorious day 
when Pan-Americanism will not only mean advancement of all our 
interests in commerce and in political life, but when it will also mean 
a full share of those rich blessings which have been flowing down 
from Pilgrim and Puritan days. If Jesus Christ may be the center of 
the enterprise then Pan-Americanism means life, joy, peace and 
prosperity. 
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S the circulation of WorLD OUTLOOK is world wide in distribu- 

tion and very rapidly increasing, it is impossible for us to make 
changes of address without definite instructions. A postal, giving 
old and new address, is sufficient. 


We did not have faith enough in printing the early issues of 

WorLpD OUTLOOK, and the editions are entirely exhausted, so 
that we are unable to meet the many requests for copies of those 
numbers. If any of our friends have copies with which they are 
willing to part, for every copy of January, February or March, 
I9I5, sent to us, we will extend the subscription two months. 


WELVE thousand subscribers to WoRLD OUTLOOK sent over 

twelve hundred subscriptions to the magazine as Christmas gifts, 
which means that approximately one in every hundred of our sub- 
scribers is sharing in this way the pleasure and inspiration fur- 
nished by the magazine. We anticipate that next year there will 
be many more of these gifts, but would suggest that recurrent 
reminders of friendship such as the magazine affords can well be 
used to signalize any anniversary, as a birthday, or as a suggestion 
of appreciation for hospitality enjoyed. 


education for my ministry would be inadequate without 


“M* 

WORLD OUTLOOK.” 

“T AM a little late in renewing. I had thought it necessary to 
drop WorLD OUTLOOK by way of economy but the denial is 

too great. I love the magazine and I must have it. It is. beautiful 

and more than that, an education.” 


“WE are using WorLD OUTLOOK in our Sunday Schcol on Mis- 
sionary Sundays and find it a very fine thing.” 


5 OU may be interested to know that we are just concluding a 

course of mission-study in our Epworth League, using half 
of the hour of the Sunday night devotional meeting for it. The 
text-book has been WorLD OuTLook. The League was divided into 
three sections: (1) Young men; (2) Young women; (3) Younger 
girls. It has proved successful. We anticipate another ten weeks 
study in the Spring.” 


“y WANT to congratulate you and all concerned on the excep- 

tional success which has attended the launching of this enter- 
prise, and felicitate all concerned on the extraordinary ministry 
which is opening before it.’—Dr. Joun F. GoucHEr, Baltimore, Md. 
“I HAVE been very ill, and am to-day for the first time doing 

any writing—I so feared my January number of WorLD Out- 
LOOK would not come because I was late in renewing and I feel I 


could not miss any number. I have never enjoyed a paper more 
that has come into our home.” 


NS would say that we appreciate no paper more highly than 

Wortp OUTLOOK, and a conversation in our office only the 
other day commended its style and attractiveness, and the statement 
was made that if we advertised in any paper, none would be more 
acceptable than Wortp OutLoox. A little later we may send you 
a card.” 


“T SUBSCRIBED first to be loyal, I subscribe now for its worth.” 
— Rev. GeO, G. VOGEL. 

“T ENCLOSE herewith my check for the Wortp Ovurttoox for 

the coming year. Of course, I would not be willing to get along 
without this most interesting missionary news that comes to my 
desk. I congratulate you upon the success achieved thus far, 
and feel sure that if you can only keep up the standard until the 
circulation grows, you will have a periodical that will have a great 


place in the shaping of the future missionary policy of the church.” 
—J. CAMPBELL WHITE. 
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How to Use WORLD OUTLOOK 
in Sunday Schools 
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THE MONTHLY MISSIONARY PROGRAM 


SELECTING THE MATERIAL. This number contains such a wealth 
of interesting articles and fine pictures, great care should be taken 
in choosing which shall be presented from the platform and what 
shall go on the poster. Otherwise the program will be too long 
or a confused impression result. It should be borne in mind that 
these suggestions are for use in the opening service of the School 
and are not intended to interfere with the regular outline of work. 


PULLER LLC LUGLe LeU UCC == 


a 


AN EssENTIAL. An up-to-date map of the western hemisphere is 
indispensable as an aid in connecting facts and places. Perhaps 
one can be borrowed of the public school. An outline map on the 
blackboard or on manila paper would be better than nothing of the 
kind, but would not show the divisions of the countries so well as the 
regular map which is colored. 


SUGGESTION 1. 


THE Posters. Prepare three posters (see November number for 
size and place to secure cardboard). Use white cardboard, and let 
one poster be made of pictures showing the country, another the 
people, and a third the buildings. Remember that four or five char- 
acteristic pictures, well arranged, make a more effective mount than 
a larger number, no matter how attractive each may be. The words 
“The To-morrow of America’ may be cut from the cover with 
only a quarter-inch margin and placed in the upper left-hand corner 
of the first poster or across the top of it. More interest will be 
aroused if one or two posters are put up the Sunday before the pro- 
gram is given. 

THE ProcraAm. A junior boy or girl may tell about Topsy-Turvy 
Land, referring to the map. Three of the older pupils may be 
asked to each take three minutes to tell the most interesting things 
about the mounts. The inquisition hall where the bill of religious 
liberty was signed should have a place with the buildings. A teacher 
may tell about “Something New in Pan-Americanism,” or the super- 
intendent may give “South America—Land of Promise.” 


SUGGESTION 2. 


THE Posters. Make two posters of Mexican pictures only. Let 
one be put up the Sunday before the program is given and the 
other placed beside it on the day. 


THE ProGrAmM. Let an intermediate boy tell about “The Last 
Frontier of Feudalism,” another “The Mexican as He Is,” and a 
senior “Land Hunger in Mexico.” The superintendent may close 
with “Why the Missionaries Stick in Mexico.” 


SUGGESTION 3. 
Tue Poster. Make but one poster and that a South American one. 


THE ProGRAM. Get a junior boy or girl to tell about “Topsy- 
Turvy Land”; a senior, “The Continent of Republics”; a teacher, 
“Something New in Pan-Americanism,’ and the superintendent, 
“South America—Land of Promise.” 


AS SUPPLEMENTAL READING. 


The theme of the first year senior lessons in the International 
Graded Course is “The World: A Field for Christian Service,” 
and some of the topics are “The Needs of the World,’ “How the 
Needs of the World Are Met,’ “The Young Man’s Opportunities 
for Service in the World of Industry and Agriculture,’ and “The 
Challenge to the Individual.” The teacher of such a class will do 
well not only to have access himself to WorLD OUTLOOK, but to 
make it possible for every member to have an opportunity to read 
it regularly. It may be that the pastor or superintendent has the 
1915 numbers on file or the public library may have them. 

A subscriber writes: “It is worth much—to have a magazine 
which definitely points to our whole world as a field in which the 
highest Christian ideals must find realization.” 
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THE 


ONG SPRING HOTE 


“DR. STRONG’S” 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 


A long established Home of Methodism 


Special arrangements for delegates and their friends attending the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Saratoga Springs, May, 1916 


Accommodations for 150 guests. cuisine of the best. Our own Mineral 
Rooms, single and double, with and Spring on the premises. 
without bath. Rates: American Plan, $2.50 per day 
Steam heat; elevator; electric light; and upwards. Reservations now being 
spacious grounds; large, broad piazzas; made. 
sun parlor; roof promenade; service and Address: John B. Yates, President 


GROVE. HALL HOTEL Meet Me at the For Value, Service, 


Tuller Home Comforts 
17 Pilgrim Pathway OCEAN GROVE, N. J. : 


NE W 


HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 


, ° Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
A F amily Hotel of Qu ali t y Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Avenue. 
= ; ; ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Dining Room on Main Floor. Large—Well Lighted—Cool 200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
s 66 66 66 2.00 66 Í 66 66 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetables Used ee a cee 
HOT AND COLD WATER IN ROOMS 100 a 3.00 t0 5.00 “ 4.50 ‘ t 
. TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS ALL ABSOLUTELY QUIET 
‘Near all Points of Interest View of Ocean from House 
Booklet Mailed on Request Headquarters Laymen’s Missionary Convention, 1915 


Please mention WorLp OUTLOOK in writing to advertisers 
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North End Hotel 


Ocean Grove, New Jersey 


Open All the Year * watsoutag the Osan 


VERY modern convenience, including 

elevator from level of Boardwalk, 

running water in rooms, rooms en suite 

with private baths supplied with hot and 
cold sea water, etc. 


“The only year-round hotel north 
of Atlantic City with sea water baths.” 


For those who desire a hotel of quiet refine- 
ment,the North End could hardly be excelled 


FRANCIS YARNALL, Manager 


Refers by Permission to the Members of Methodist 
Teams of Laymen’s Missionary Conventions 


Hotel 
Martha Washington 


29 East Twenty-ninth St., New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue 


“The World Famous Woman’s Hotel?” 


RE YOU PLANNING TO COME TO NEW YORK 
SOON? We’ll be ever so glad to see you. Whether 
you're a woman of national reputation or a woman known 
only to your own community, you will find with us just 
what you want—a place for absolute seclusion, if you so de- 
sire it, or the opportunity to mingle with your fellow- 
women. 

Your type of womanhood is not new to us. You may be 
a stranger in the city, with a small income, or you may be 
a woman of illimitable wealth. We are well acquainted 
with you. Do you know the type of woman who has a 
large income, but dresses with the taste and simplicity 
of the average successful business woman? We have many 
such women living with us from year to year. Ours is a 
place where no womanly woman is out of place. Do be 
one of us, if only for a few days. 

In every respect does this house fulfil the requirements of 
the ideal woman’s hotel. It stands within a stone’s throw 
of all shops; steamer and railway terminals are near at 
hand; the service is famous; a porter meets arrivals at 
terminals; a hostess is constantly on hand to anticipate 
every wish of guests; on the first and second floors are 
delightfully appointed rooms where guests may receive 
gentlemen. 

There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates, $1.50 per day and 
up. For parties of 5 or more a large room at $1 per day per 
person. A special feature is our excellent Table d’hote 
luncheon at 40 cents, dinner at 50 cents. 

Comfort, convenience and PROTECTION, all important 
to the woman traveler in the Metropolis, are found at the 
Martha Washington in their highest degree. Won’t you 
stay with us when you next visit New York? 


Booklet and additional information sent upon request. 


WORLD OUTLOOK 


Give Graphic Interest to 
Church Entertainments 


Many Church activities are made more effective by the 
versatility of the 


Rausch lomb 


Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


With the newly developed Mazda Lamp the illumination of 
the Balopticon is superior to that of instruments using the arc, 
This lamp ranges from 250 watts up and operates with about 
1⁄4 the current needed for a corresponding arc lamp. It is 
automatic and requires no rheostat. 

Model C (illustrated) is excellent for Sunday School, Church 
and Lyceum, used with lantern slides. Price $30 up. 

Other models for projection of photos, post cards, maps and 
other opaque objects, etc., $35 up. 

Combination Models, for both forms of projection, $45 up. 


Bausch £9 Jomb Optical ©. 


588 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Leading American 
Makers of Photo- 
graphic and Ophthal- 
mic Lenses, Micro- 
scopes and other High 
Grade Optical Prod- 


ucts. 


Hotel Windle 


Jacksonville, Florida 


The New Hotel Windle is a modern six-story fireproof 
hotel in the heart of Jacksonville, has 150 beautifully fur- 
nished rooms with every convenience, and is a truly 
modern, well-equipped hotel, catering to the best class 
of tourists and traveling public. 

The service of the New Hotel Windle has always met 
with the approval of the traveling public. Every modern 
convenience for the comfort of our guests. Telephones 
and steam heat in every room, hot and cold running water, 
tub and shower baths, electric lighting and elevator 
service, prompt, courteous service from our employees at 
all times. 

A la Carte Service. For a full dinner or light lunch 
our cafe is unexcelled in the city at popular prices. 

Our Club Breakfasts are popular. 


Rates 


European Plan 


Newly furnished, light, pleasant and comfortable 
rooms, steam heat, telephone, etc., $1.00 per day and up. 
With Tub or Shower Bath, $1.50 per day and up. 
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UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 


CHURCH Aa ake aa 
CHURCH 4 OUR FREE CATALOGUE 


E Ls L S., A 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


CASUALTY AND BURIAL INSURANCE at cost. For 
particulars address, giving age, Church Members’ 
Relief Association. (Rev.) Joseph K. Ake, Pres., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


pe I know because I was Deaf and had Head 
S72 Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
WS Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear- 
% ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 
Ge it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
= 3) Cannot beseen when worn. Easy to put 
in, easy to takeout. Are “Unseen Com- 
forts.’’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how I recovered 
my hearing. A. O. LEONARD 
180 Sagamore St. Atlantic, Mass. 


AA 
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Rehahn Printing Co. 


PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS, LITHO- 


GRAPHERS STATIONERS 


GOOD WORK OUR FEATURE 
PHONE 1804 MADISON SQUARE 


117 West 28th Street New York 


WEST INDIES 


Special i 32 Days from 
Cruise De Luxe Feb. 24 New York 


HAVANA, PANAMA 
JAMAICA, COSTA-RICA 


Via Great White Fleet of United Fruit Co. 
Under American Flag. 


More complete, longer stops, higher class 
than any other cruise to West Indies. 
Limited semi-private party— 
early registration necessary. 

Other cruises on other dates. 


Send for Free Booklets 


FRANK TOURIST CO., 394 Broadway | 


COMFORT AND 
DURABILITY 


coupled with a simplicity of 
design that is never tiresome, 
make Sinclair Double Cane 
Chairs worthy a place in any 
well furnished Sunday School 
or Assembly Room. 


Ours is the line with the long 
time guarantee. 


Catalog 


Sinclair-Allen Mfg.Co. 


Mottville, N. Y. - - Since 1859 


Another Thousan 


= BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR 


I Published at - $56 ographical, historical, gathered from the 
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WE ARE THE 


PLATE ENGRAV ERS 


~ \VIORLD 
TL@K 


and 13 other publications 
CHROMATIC PROCESS 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 


129 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Engravings 


Line, Halftone—Color Plates 


THE H. C. JONES ENGRAVING CO. 
348 WEST 38TH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone Greeley 1587 


A TESTING 
SAMPLE VOLUME 


for 5 0S 
= POST- 
PAID 


Postage Stamps Accepted 
Published Price, $2.00 


TRIAL 
VOLUMES 


The overwhelming response to our recent Advertising Offer leads 
us to offer another Thousand Sample Volumes upon the Same Terms. 
Any pastor unacquainted with THE BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR 
may choose any one of the regular $2.00 Volumes, Use the Order Form 
below and mail it at once to the publishers. 


1,000 Author’s 


Contributions 


Quoted 


1,000 Books 


Digested and 
Arranged 
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= OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT . 


BEYE Sy 


$25.00 


for the complete 
New Testament Set 


INSTEAD $6 1 0 0 


St. Matthew. 
. Mark. 


q ory those who have been watching the neces- $t: Luke. vol. I. 


$25.00 


for the complete 
Old Testament Set 


INSTEAD $ 5 6.2 0 


Genesis, Vol. I. 
Genesis, Vol. II. 


LESS THAN 


1/2 


PRICE OFFER 


LESS THAN By Rev. JOSEPH S. EXELL, D.D. 


1 / 2 An Unprecedented Offer! 
30 YEARS’ WORK 


PRICE OFFER 


. Luke, Vol. II. 


Fee aden cater sarily slow progress of building this magnificent St, Luke, Vol, IIL. 
Deuteronomy. tn, structure, who have realized how much it means $t: J28 Vol ti. 
a to the cause of religious truth, and who know the ‘Acts, Vol. D te 
ee immense amount of labor on the part of the Acts You Hi. e 


world’s great religious leaders that has gone First Corinthians. Vol II 


through all these years into its making, can Roni Vorb” 
appreciate the wonderful opportunity now offered. e 


° * e A A ee lee eit Golos: 
The Biblical ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’? Psi" °° 


Proverbs, I Volume, 
Ecclesiastes, Song Thessalonians. 
. Timothy. 


Solomon. r: A È : 
Isaiah, Vol. I. q! is possible only to hint at the tremendous scope of this TL Timothy, Titus,Phile’n, 


Isaiah, Vol. II. modern masterpiece. It contains the very essence of the Hebrews, Vol. I. 
Isaiah, Vol. III. ; : Heb VOLT 
Jeremiah, Vol. I. thought of the greatest minds among Bible Scholars of all ages— ane 


Jeremiah, Vol. IL and a digest of all homiletics—the heart of more than one thousand First and Second Peter. 


I. II. Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther, Job. 

Psalms, Vol. I. 

Psalms, Vol. II. 

Psalms, Vol. III. 

Psalms, Vol. IV. 

Psalms, Vol. V. 


Lamentations, z z i I., II., III John, Jude. 
Ezekiel. libraries all arranged in a form for ready reference. Revelation. Index. 
Daniel. 


Published at - $61 
Special Offer $25 
SAVE - - $36 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 


I am not acquainted with the Biblical Illustrator 
Send me the Volume Ofisscs.sc:scccccsscsscssspccavscocsscsccecs 
for which find enclosed fifty cents. 

2. Send me full particulars regarding easy terms 
T offer for the Old Testament Set. 

«o â “< “New Testament Set. 


Minor Prophets, Vol. I., 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, 


JUST WHAT IT CONTAINS 
Obadiah, Jonah, Micah. 


Minor Prophets, Vol. II., q Without question the BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR comprises the great- 

Nahum, Habakkuk, est amount of Biblical exposition ever 
Zephaniah, Haggai, assembled. It contains sermons, outlines, 
Zechariah and Malachi. quotations, anecdotes, similies, emblems 
and illustrations —expository, scientific, ge- 1 


entire range of literature dealing with every 
Special Offer $25 verse, passage and text in the Old and 


New Testaments. 
SAVE - - $31 34,000 PAGES 80,000 TEXTS 


Oeeeserecsees 


Special Terms for Odd Volumes to Complete Sets = | vv na Odd Volumes to Complete Sets. 
bed ° NAM oe ccc ceeu vac ceccoscecccdececebscciscccovsscecssuvesicccenecseasi CEES 
Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 
CHURCH oa oe crac cc cceececsvescosaccccace neces cscucesccacopaeswancee vss 
158 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 125N. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
“SR x 2 UD) RES Sit E EAN ETEA ECEE EA APE EE E 
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SEEING IS BELIEVING 


MOTION PICTURES are rapidly becoming factors in interesting and securing larger congregations. They 
get the people into the church and the influence of the Gospel teaching follows after. 


The Projector is as important as the pictures themselves. SIMPLEX PROJECTORS are absolutely fire- 
proof, Py simple to operate, rock-steady and flickerless (no eye-strain), low cost of up-keep and silent 


TARADO MAAR PAT 8 


The Projector that received the UNANIMOUS APPROVAL of the U. S. GOVERNMENT WAR DEPART- 
MENT AND GRAND PRIZE, PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


Used and recommended by Rev. Dr. C. F. Reisner, Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, New York City. 


‘THE PRECISION MACHINE Q Ò. NC. Send for Catalog “O.” 


317 East 34th: St: NewYork 


Cooking Equipment 


for Hospitals, Cafeterias 
and Lunch Rooms as 
manufactured by 


Bramhall Deane 
Company, 


263 W. 36th Street, New York City 


represents the latest ideas in 
efficiency and durability. Let 
us help you to get the best 


results. 


Insurance for Employed 


Men and Women 


All employed men and women 
should protect themselves 
against loss of time from any 
illness or accident, also in case 
of death from any cause. 


A What you save in coal and pe clothes 
bills, and other necessities in the East, 
will pay for a few months stey in California. 
hine and out-of-doors does away 

Is and doctor bills. 
ail) California trains Via the Santa Fe 


Very latest and low cost con- 
tracts can be secured by com- 
municating with 

udes the exclusively first-class 


: afoma Limited -Then once aweek,in 
2 giner, fea oie fine -Extra fast- -EXtra fare 


Canyon of Arizonais on voi 
ture folders tell of Torms e 
see. 7 
~ J. Black Pass. Troftic Mgr - 
_1104 Railway j Biciange.c Chicago 


HARVEY D. BLAKESLEE 


76 William Street, New York 
Telephone, John 5400 


Reference: 
Secretaries Board of Foreign Missions 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


In the heart of our most typical American city, source and inspiration 
of much that 1s best in our American life and civilization; center of 
the best American ideals in life and education. Why not double the 
value of your years of study by living in the midst of these ideal and 
historic surroundings? 


The College of Liberal Arts: Adjoining Public Library, 
Copley Square; includes, besides regular College 
Courses, Extension Courses afternoons and Saturdays. 

The School of Law: Ashburton Place, near the State 
House, and State, County and Municipal Courts. 


The School of Theology: 72 Mt. Vernon St., near State 
House, Boston’s historic, literary center. Scientific in 
religious problems; in its ministry, evangelical. 

The School of Medicine: 80 E. Concord St.; usual 
courses; Preventive Medicine, Public Health and Re- 
search. Unlimited clinical facilities. 


The College of Business Administration: Evening 
Courses for High School graduates; Business Admin- 
istration, including Accountancy, Trade, Banking, 
Transportation; Bachelor of Business Administration. 


The Graduate School: College graduates only; A. M. 
and Ph. D.; no honorary degrees. 


The Summer Session: Begins about July 1; six weeks; 
combines recreation and study under most delightful 
vacation conditions. 


“Where shall the scholar live? In solitude or society? In the green 
stillness of the country, where he can hear the heart of Nature beat, 
or in the dark gray city, where he can hear and feel the throbbing 
heart of man? I make answer for him, and say, In the dark gray 
city.” —Longfellow. 


President Murlin, Copley Square, Boston 


USE PICTURES 


Authorities agree that life size projected pictures are 
of inestimable value to the church. 


The one easy, inexpensive way to use them is with the 


V ictor Portable Stereopticon 


Big, bright projected pictures as large as you want them. 


The VICTOR is the only projector offering all the 
features of light weight, durability and ease of opera- 
tion. It uses all sizes of lantern slides, including 
Viopticon slides which you can buy for 10 cents each. 


MODERATE PRICES— EASY TERMS 
Write today to 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO., Inc. 
172 Victor Bldg., DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S.A. 


WORLD OUTLOOK 


February, 1916 


PHILIPPINES AND THE FAR EAST 


By Bishop HOMER C. STUNTZ 


“It deservedly claims to be ‘a book which every thoughtful Ameri- 
can citizen ought to read.’ The history of the Philippines and their 
people, their mode of life and their relations with our government, is 
set forth with the aid of many excellent illustrations.” —BUFFALO 
EvENING NEWS. 


Crown 8vo. Eighty illustrations. Cloth, gilt top. 
Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.20 


BOOKS BY BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 
CHRISTIAN FOCUS. A Series of College Sermons 


Vital addresses on subjects that are close to the lives of young men 
and women. 
12mo. Gilt top. Net, $1.00, postpaid 


THE INCREASE OF FAITH: Some Present Day 
Aids to Belief 
The author, with his penetrative mind, has bored into a great 
central and ruling principle, which dictates his message to our day. 
12mo. Gilt top. Net, $1.00, postpaid 


RELIGIOUS CERTAINTY 


A fresh presentation of the principles underlying certainty in 
matters of religion. 
12mo. Gilt top. Net, $1.00, postpaid 


THE DIVINER IMMANENCE 


An essay dealing with some popular misunderstandings on the 
doctrine of divine immanence. 


12mo. Net, 75 cents, postpaid 
HOUSE OF GOOD BOOKS 


THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 


FOUNDED 1789 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH DETROIT KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
Portland, Ore., Salesroom 
ORDER FROM THE NEAREST ADDRESS 


“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 


The Pastor Who Can’t 
Afford the Best 


but who wants a good honest lantern at a reasonable price, will 
buy the McIntosh MIOPTICON. The MIOPTICON is a very 
compact lantern. Its extreme simplicity, ease of operation, free- 
dom from trouble and reliability, have made it a great favorite 


with Churches and Sunday Schools. 
The MIOPTICON is fitted with arc lamp, mazda nitrogen filled 


lamp or acetylene burner. The arc lamp is equipped with a real 
mechanical screw feed. The lantern is made of brass through- 
out except the base and support and is an excellent stereopticon 
for general use. Write for catalog. 150,000 slides for sale 
or rent. 


McINTOSH STEREOPTICON CO. 
472 Atlas Block, Chicago, III. 
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LOOK IT UP IN NELSON’S 


NELSON’S IS THE ONLY ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


or Reference System that is keeping pace, step by step, with the great clash of Nations, and the only Encyclopedia that will be able to give to all 
subscribers a complete history and a record of its momentous results. Subscribers will also receive for their Encyclopædia all new maps where changes 
have taken place—an undertaking, in the publishing world, that has never before been accomplished. This is all made possible by the Patented Loose- 
Leaf Binding Device. Other Encyclopedias when once off the press remain stationary. They become older and older as the world moves on, whereas 
Nelson’s moves with the progress of the world and its activities. 


eep up with the World 
on the LOOSE LEAF PLAN 


NELSON’S PERPETUAL LOOSE-LEAF ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
and RESEARCH SERVICE BUREAU FOR SPECIAL 
INFORMATION 


Bound in Twelve Handsome Volumes 


Treating over 1,000,000 Topics with 7,000 illustrations, 500 new maps and plans, models, man- 
ikins, and colored plates. The Patented Loose-Leaf Binder makes a volume so practical that 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE STATE OC PARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
ANO COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
ALBANY 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Near Sirs:- 


Every year, whether the peoples of this planet 
are at war or at peace, changes are taking place of in- 
terest to the human race. And every year the human mind 
is making new discoveries in this 01d Yorld - a world 
which has been "countlcrs millions of years” in prepar- 
ing for what is. No man should be content to be a citi- 
zen only of the little patch of carth on which he was 
born or from which he earns his living. He should be a 
world citizen for that is his birthright. And wherever 
he lives he may enjoy that privilege. 


I have found NELSON'S PERPETUAL LOCSE-LEAF 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA, on whose revision I spend some time every 
half-year, a helpful means of keeping in touch with the 
changes, And what it gives to me, an unhyphenated 
citizen, I know it gives to many others to whom the 
sheets that tell of these changes, go. For this reason, 
I am glad to have association with this GREAT ENTER- 
PRISE which is helping people to world citizenship. 


Sincerely yours, 


November 3, 1915. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


EXCHANGE 


We are constantly receiving inquiries asking us to make an allowance for old encyclopaedias 
to apply as part payment on Nelson’s. We have therefore prepared a price list, stating the 
amount allowed, which will be mailed upon request. 


When All Other Encyclopaedias Fail 
“LOOK IT UP IN NELSON’S” 


by simply turning a nut the pages are lcosened, the obsolete pages easily removed, and the new 
pages substituted. The Publishers issue to subscribers not less than 250 revised pages, each six 
months—in March and October—thereby making Nelson’s Encyclopedia always new and abreast 


of the times. 
Nelson’s FREE Research Bureau 


Nelson’s Permanent Research Bureau for Scientific Reports and Special Information and 
Special Correspondence is the only organization of its kind in existence. It is prepared to 
answer fully and freely any question, to supply free any information that Nelson’s 
subscribers may ask or may want to know. Any time a subscriber wishes a special 
report on any subject, large or small, old or new, ne simply writes to Nelson’s 
Research Bureau with the positive assurance that he will promptly receive the 
latest obtainable and most dependable information on that subject. 


NO MATTER HOW BUSY YOU ARE 


you can never afford to ignore a message that points out a short cut to 
knowledge, a better method or a more efficient system. It will cost you 
nothing but the mailing of the coupon to investigate ‘‘NELSON’S 


SYSTEM.”’ 


Dept. 
262 
Thomas 
Nelson & Sons 
381-385 Fourth Ave, 
New York City 


Please send me port- 
folio containing sample 
pages—beautifully Illus- 
trated with Color Maps 
and Plates, also photographs 
and plans and full information 
how, by easy monthly payments, 
I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose 
Leaf Encyclopaedia and receive a 
FREE Membership to Nelson’s Research 
Bureau for Special Information. This in- 
curs no obligation on my part. 


THOMAS NELSON & GONS E E A T A Gee eee S, 


Publishers Since 1798—Bibles, Hymnals and Prayer Books 
Dept. 262-381-385 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Living the Past 


in Present Day Comfor 


Same tropic seas, furrowed by pirate galleys ; 
the same brilliant sunshine on coral strands, 
stately palms and cities of a by-gone day. 


Think of enjoying these visions of pirate days, 
of treasure trove in restful ease— surrounded 
by every comfort that lets you enjoy the ro- 
mance and history of the Spanish Main. 


Sail Southward on Great White Fleet Ships, 
built especially for tropical travel; cool air 
forced into every room; spacious decks: all 
outside rooms, many with baths. A la carte 
service on New York ships. 


Cruises from 15 to 25 Days to 
CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA CANAL, 
CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailings of GREAT WHITE FLEET Ships from New 
York every VVednesday and Saturday and fortnightly on 
Thursdays. Sailings from New Orleans every Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. For information write to 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


nited Fruit Company Steamship Service 
17 Battery Place, New York 


SE] 
Write for Our New Book 


“CRUISING THE CARIBBEAN” 


A story with illustrations, 
about the Pirates, Bucca- 
neers and Marooners of the 
Spanish Main ; Sir Henry 
Morgan, Captain Kidd, 
Teach, “Blackbeard,” La- 
fitte and others. 


t 


ote 


Sailing Under the American Flag 


Connections at Colon 
for all Central and 
South American West 
Coast Ports. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


